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From the Evenig Post 
* The True Poet. 
Poet of the heart, 
Delving in earth’s mine, 
From mankind apart, 
Yet where jewels shine; 
Heaving upward to the light, 
Precious one of fossil bright. 
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Toil thou still, deep down, 
For earth’s hidden gems ; 
They shall deck a crown, 
Blaze in diadems ; 
And when thy hand shall fall to rest, 
Brightly jewel beauty’s breast. 





for six nald, and the regular body of the civil force. 
egies to the | manner, he was escorted through the streets and lodg- 
ed inthe prison, where he remained about two hours. 
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dragged on by the collar with main force, as if he were 


ssocta- | a detected pickpocket or common thief. On the road 
= mT they met the military command of General Macdo- 


In this 


Meantime, a train having been got in readiness, he was 


conveyed, under a strong guard, to Dublin, where he 


awaits the action of that well-armed power which has 
never been accused of tenderness towards political of- 
fences, or mercy to the brave spirits whose unsuccess- 
ful efforts tor freedom are deemed even more atroci- 


| ous than ordinary crimes. 


It is stated that the surrender of O’Brien was vol- 
untary, and prompted by his unwillingness to involve 
the peasantry in danger, who were exposed to the 
charge of high treason by sheltering him under their 
miserable roofs, or sharing with him a portion of their 
stinted food. It is certain that he did not receive the 
support of the people which he had been led to antici- 
pate, They shrank from the fatal struggle, when the 
crisis drew near, and seem to have been paralyzed by 
some strange influence, which is not yet explained. 
The course taken by the Catholic clergy is condemn- 


| ed by many, as inconsistent with their former profes- 


Wipe the heavy sweat 
From thy lip and brow, 
Where earth’s gems are set, 
Proudly kuowest thou; 
While thou art breathing noxious air 
They are sparkling every where. 


Sparkling at the feast, 
Decking hallowed things ;— 
Breast-plate of high priest, 
Tiara of Kings, 
Who shall deem thee poor and low, 
While thou earth’s diamond beds cana show ? 


Who shall turn in scorn, 
Though thy food be mean? 
Neath thy garments worn, 
Angel gifts are seen. 
Sit’st thou down to pine and weep, 
Where earth’s mined gems do sleep? 


Dig, in darkness,—damp, 
Where the vein doth run! 

Let the cavern cramp, 
Feeling not thésumj + 

As thy hollow palm dlibeinee, A p 

Cometh forth a jewel blest. 

Bring them, bring them up, | 
With thy life-sweat free; 

Guerdon to thy hope, 
Iumorratity! 


Gems the humblest heart shall wear 
And the holiest presence bear. 


Pearls in ocean’s breast— 
Issues of thy wounds; 
Perfectest and best, 
Where the diver sounds, 
Deepest laceration show, 
Keenest anguish, bitterest throe. 


Gather, gather en, 
As the lamp doth burn; 
Proudest, loftiest one, 
Por thy toil shall yearn; 
And when thou thy work hast done 
Earth shall feel thy presence gone. 
Wamesit Cottage, June Ist. JEL. | 
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EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 


The arrival of the Britannia last Saturday at Bos- | 


ton, brings down our advices from Europe to the 12th | 


inst. 


The movement in InELanp for emétncipation from | 
British tyranny, has received a formidable, if not a fa-| 
tal, blow, in the arrest of its foremost leader, Ssurn | 
O’Briew. The fears, which the friends of freedom and 
of human rights, have been compelled to entertain, are | 
justified by the event. Without national unity, with- 
out organization, without distinct, constructive purpo- 
ses, and without leaders whose genius and energy 
would be able to achieve apparent impossibilities, Ire- 
land has not proved herself in a condition to cope with | 
the concentrated resources of her hoary oppressor, and | 
for another weary lapse of years, may be doomed to} 


crouch in the dust beneath the iron heel of brutal force | 
and Outrage. 


Smith O’Brien was arrested at Thurles on Saturday | 
€vening, the 5th of August. His steps had been dog- 
ged bya policeman named Hulme, as he was passing | 
through the market on his way to the rail-road sta- | 
a, where he proposed to take the train for Limerick. | 
While Waiting the arrival of the train, he was seized 
by Hulme, who stole quietly to the place where he} 
oe placing his hands on his collar, told him that 

© Was the Queen’s prisoner. Mr. O’Brien was in a 
State of great suffering from fatigue and neglect. His | 
dress was in disorder, his countenance was pale and | 
Sad, his whole air was that of a person in extreme de- 
ction of spirits; and so weak as to be able to walk 
eat ssing on the policemen who were with him, | 

treated by them with beastly indignity 


| rants 


| ence and create a hissing, bubbling 


sions, and at war with their duty towards their shorn 
and plundered flocks. A writer in the Cork Exami- 
ner says 


“The people along the entire linefrom Cashel to this 
town, who were connected with the clubs, are deeply in- 
censed against the priests, who, they assert, encouraged 


| them at first, and are now strenuously opposing them.” 


A report was current in Dublin that a communica- 
tion has been made to the Irish Government, through 


| the mediation of an influential Catholic clergyman, 
from the parties who, 
| considered the most important against whom war- 


next after O’Brien, were 


The 


to the effect that these gentlemen undertake to sur- 


have been issued. communication is 


| render themselves to the Government upon receiv- 


ing the assurance that none of the proceedings institu- 
ted against any of the State prisoners shall extend to 


the taking of life. It appears that this communica- 


| tion was induced on the parties hearing of the arrest of 


Smith O’Brien. 
The trials of the other State Prisoners are in pro- 
gress at Dublin, but it was believed that the most stren- 


' gous and unscrupulous effurss of the officers of the 


Crown would not be able to produce their conviction. 
In France, the contest of ideas between the parti- 
zans of the Revolution of February, and theadvocates 
of the ancient order founded on the exclusive interests 
of capital, was still raging with unabated violence, al- 
though the public tranquility is not disturbed by any 
popular outbreak. The Assembly is the scene of ma- 
ny astormy debate ; the new ideas assert their pres- 
effervescence; al- 


though the conservative spirit maintains a nominal su- 


premacy. The Committee on the causes of the insur- 


reetion have introduced a most prejudiced, superficial, 


| and partial report, inculpating Ledru Rollin, Caussi- 


diére, and Louis Blanc, as authors of the disturbance. 
They indignantly deny the accnsation, and demand a 
speedy and thorough hearing. This is refused, on some 
plausible pretences about the difficulty of preparing 
the evidence, but the day cannot be long adjourned; 
and the characters of the accused will have a chance 
to appear in their true light. 

An attempt to assassinate M. Thiers is thus referred 
to by a correspondent of the European Times: “It 


a 5 I 
appears that within the last few days M. Thiers re- | 
| ceived more than one anonymous letter threatening 


his life. The police authorities likewise cautioned him, 
and recommended him to change the white hat which 
he generally wore, and by which he was described. M. 
Thiers, however, took no notice of those warnings. 
At 6 o’clock on the evening of the 5th instant, the 
hour at which M. Thiers usually returns home, M 
Mignet, who likewise wears a white hat, was crossing 
the court-yard of M. Thiers’ house, when he was 
alarmed by the cries of a little girl, who was sitting at 
the gate. M. Mignet, on returning, found that the girl, 
about ten years of age, whose occupation was to sel! 
birds, was wounded by a ball, which, having rebound- 
ed from the stone staircase, struck her in the back. 


The child was raised up by some National Guards, who | 


were at hand, and examined. 
ately not serious. 


The wound is fortun- 
The Commissary of Police of the 
quarter hastened to the house and made a statement of 
the facts. 
examining the mark of the ball, declared that the shot 
must have been fired from an elevation either from the 
entrance to the house, which is shaded by trees, or from 
the top of some of the houses in the neighborhood. 
Neither M. Mignet nor any person in the house heard 
any report of a shot 
used an air-gun. 


M. Devisme, the celebrated gunsmith, on 


It is believed that the assassin 
The gun must have been either dou- 
ble-barreled or loaded with more than one ball, because 
at the same instant that the child was wounded, a pane 
of glass was broken in the house adjoining that of M 
Thiers.” 


It appears that Prussia and Austria have both re- | ' 


solved to recognize the French Republic, while Great 
Britain still delays, under pretence of wailjng to see 


and the character of the new Constitution, but, no doubt | proprietors of the large dress-making 
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ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 
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with the secret hope that some unexpected turn of af- 
faire will obviate the necessity altogether. 

The Messager says: “There is at this moment 
among a certain minority an active effort to place M. 
de Lamartine in the President's chair of the National 
Assembly.” 

A great dinner is spoken of, in order to the concilia- 
tion of al! parties, at which M. de Lamartine, Cavaig- 
nac, Ledru-Rollin, Marrast, and also M. Louis Blanc 
and Caussidiére will be present. 

Accounts from Lyons speak of disturbances having 
broken out in that city, the troops showing a disposi- 
| tion to fraternize with the people. 

The intelligence from Irany shows a succession of 
The Pied- 


montese army, after retreating from Goito and their re- 


reverses on the part of CuarLes ALBERT. 


maining positionson the Mincio, in the direction of 


Cremona, made their head-quarters on the 22th ult. at 


Bozzolo, near the Oglio. The troops were so much 


exhausied by the want of food and excessive fatigue, 


ES 


as well as by their sufferings from the enemy, that more 
| than one half were unable to defend themselves from a 
regular at On the 30th, they fell in with the 


Austrians near Cremona, when an engagement ensued ; 





tack. 


but the King, after a short resistance and the loss of 
one gun, continued his retreat towards Pizzighittone. 
Arriving at Lodi on the 2d inst., the King proclaimed 
his determination to make a decided stand against the 
enemy, but left the ground as soon as he appeared in 


| sight, without firing a single shot He continued his 


| flight, as it may justly be called, towards Milan, and 


pitched his camp in the neighborhood of that city, on 


the 4th. ‘The Austrian army followed with a force of 


labout 90,000 men, in three divisions, of which the 





centre wascommanded by Radetsky in person. 
| French and English Ministers at Turio, attempted to 


| obtain an armistice for a few days from Radetsky, but 
} wehout success. The Austrian General declared his 
| infention of following up his stccesses at all hazards, 
' 


ard taking possession of the city of Milan. On the 


evening of the 4th, the advance guard of the Aus- 





trims appeared before the Roman gate ; 
vigorously repulsed, with the loss of two pieces of 
cagnon, and 200 soldiers taken prisoners. This ad- 
vabtage greatly encouraged the Italians, so that they 
brg@nded as traitors whoever should dare to speak of a 
ec tion. Charlies Albert, however, did not par- 
| ta the general exhileration ; in defiance of the 
| wishesof the people, he proposed terms of capitula- 
Accor- 
| ding to the last accounts, the Austrians entered Milan 
jon the 6th inst., while the Republigans, Garibaldi and 


mys on still at the head of 40,000 or 45,000 


tion; which was followed by a general revolt. 


men, near Monzano, within some leagues of Milan 


| With regard to the intelligence from other parts of 


Europe, we need add nothing to the statements of the 


; 


| daily press. Itis clear aslight, that the people are 


|awakening every where to a perception of the rights | 


of which they have been so long defrauded They 
have also an instinct that social, as wellas political re- 
| for and that the 


right to live, the right to work, the right to be educated, 


ms, are necessary to their redemption ; 


the right to fulfil the destiny of man,are equally im- 
| portant with the right to vote, and the right to be rep- 
| resented in legislative assemblies. May they have the 
| wisdom to perceive that the desired salvation cannot 
|come by wars and revolutions only ; but that the pa- 
cific organization of labor, on the principles of Associ- 
ative science, is the essential condition of the restora- 
tion of humanity. 





From the Tribune 
The Needlewomen. 


The Tribune has already contained a series of stat- 
istical articles on the subject of female labor, which 
gave many curious and surprising facts. 
at present is to review things in the general, for the 
purpose of giving the readera comprehensive view of 
the various classes into which society in the metropo- 
is is divided. It will be sufficient, therefore, for our 
purposes to present in a few words the average prices 
paid for various kinds of needlework, 
and prosperous establishments. 

Common cotton shirts, and flannel undershirts, six 
j cents each. A good seamstress can run up two ol 
| these shirts per day ; and even a very swift hand, by 
| working from sunrise to midnight, can make three— 
| being seventy-five cents per week for the common 
workers, and one dollar,twelve and a half cents for 
the swiftest ; of course allowing nothing for holydays, 
sickness, accidents, being out of work, &c., & 


Good 





otton shirts, with linen bosoms neatly stitched, are 
made for twenty-five cents apiece. A good seam 
stress will make one in a day, thus earning one dollar, 
| fifty cents per week, by constant labor Fine linen | 
| shirts with plaited bosoms, which cannot be made by | 
the very best hands short of from fifteen to eighteen | 
hours steady work, are paid fifty cents each An or- 
dinary hand can make a garment of thiskind in two 
lays. Trowsers, overalls, drawers, und hirts, &« 
&c., pay a shilling apiece to the sea! who can 


ake one and perhaps two a day ( h pantaloons 
ts, &e., pay eighteen to fifty cents—very seidom 
atter price,—and a woman makes on the averagt 
it one a day. ‘hus, not to prolong these details 
may be stated, in a word, that the seamstress who 


arns trom sev- 
Besides these, 
rat any 


s fortunate enough to get steady work ¢ 
nty-five cents to two dollars a week 

t is necessary to state that the dress-makers, 
jrate the great majority of them, get abs 
for the work. The way it is managed is this 


ueiy nolung 
The 


establishments 


The | 


they were | . 
, _| bloom and life—there are thirty thousand virtuous wo- 


Our object | 


at the principal | 
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sreceive a great number of apprentices, who remain six 
months for nothing, boarding themselves the mean- 
| time, for the privilege of learning the trade. They 
|ean already sew swiftly and well, or they are not ac- 
|eepted. To them are given the dresses, and they are 
kept constantly at work sewing, (not learning any- 
thing new) until the very day before their apprentice- 
ship expires. Then a few hours are spent in giving 
them some general directions about cutting a dress, 
‘and they are discharged—there being no room for 
_journey-women on wages in an establishment where 
all the work is done by apprentices for nothing. As 
fast as their “ education” is completed they are re- 
placed by other apprentices--and so it goes on--the 
dashing proprietress of the establishment growing rich 
and aristocratic, and the poor girls turning out upon 
the world to die of starvation and despair, or sell them- 
| selves to infamy. 
Here then are the facts respecting a large and in- 
| creasing class of our female population; and a sad 
enough picture they present It is this picture which 
gave rise afew days since to the following eloquent 
| outburst of feeling from a lady of our acquaintance of 
whom I was soliciting information “Ts it not the 
strangest thing that can be well conceived, that Wo- 
man, who by the present constitution of society is made 
| politically and socially a slave—who has no voice in 
the government to which she submits, in making the 
| laws she is forced to obey——who is in short not recog- 
nized by any human institution of these days as an in- 
dependent individual, or has anything apart from the 
| necessity man has for using or abusing her—that she 
is not, like other slaves, whose existence is merged in 
their master’s, even secured food, clothing and shelter 
| for the fleeting ‘gleam between two eternities, on which 
glides by her pale and suffering The 
work-woman has indeed no rights of her own She 
}can be oppressed, cheated, trampled upon, until the 
| joyous life within her becomes a dead and 
|impulse that drives her through the world eager for the 
| grave, or stings her into de speration and revenge But 
| how revenge her wrongs? She has no redress, nei- 
ther in those laws she did not sanction nor in 





apparition ! 


poisonous 


that pub- 
| lic opinion she cannot influence, and which regards 
hernot. Seeing this, her gentle nature at length un- 
dergoes a change. ‘Then the feeble becomes the ter- 
i rible, the weak and suffering woman is transformed in- 


to an avenging demon. And who may wonder at 
| her? 
In this great republican metropolis—-this foregone 


| result of the highest and best thing that civilization can 
do, with all our boasted “free” institutions in full 


|men who have to live, dic, and be buried on what they 
can earn with their hands In the ranks of this class 
| of our population, we find women in almost every as- 
pect of mikery, ever struggling and faint with the bur- 
den of life. Wives and daughters of broken-down 
| merchants apd speculating politicians form_adarge item 
lin this catnlogué. Reduced from afHuence to poverty 
j and keen want, they are all unlearned in the great se- 
|cret of yielding gracefully to the inevitable, and main- 
}tain day by day a fierce, unequal, but not doubtful 
!contest with “ eruel Fortune,” until they sink beneath 
| temptation or despair to the brothel or the grave! A 
| Majority are borne up by pride alone from beggary 
} and the few who still calender them among their ac- 
| quaintances do not suspect to what strait they have 
| been driven, until the crisis arrives and is over 
|} Nextcome the widows of tradesmen and mechgnics 
| the wives and daughters of those who cannot get em- 
| ployment, and the wives of sick and intemperate hus- 
| bands, and the children of invalid or drunken parents 
| Here are to be found some of the most patient and 
| long-suffering, starving, toiling, heart-broken yet cour- 
ageous women that ever glorified their Creator. Here 
in miserable open garrets, utterly deprived of human 
hope and sympathy, and often languid and faint from 
the mere want of food, these creatures show what an- 
gels women are. 
| fishness of pain and suffering, or the brutal appetite of 
| hunger and intemperance makes the sick father or the 
drunken mother, command the pale and tender daugh- 


Sometimes; oh! too often ; the sel- 


| ter go out into the streets and sell herself for gold! 
| Must it not be a life resembling hell! itself that begets 


lsuch crimes as this? And how dare we wonder and 
shrug our shoulders with a pious sneer at those among 
i these unfortunates who do not resist? 

| Then, too, from out their workshop win 
the chinksand crannies of their miserable lodgings, our 
| poor workers see how gaily the busy and seemingly 
| joyous world goes on; how every one seems to have 
hope in his eye and elasticity in his step Nor can 
they fail to see among the passing throng many wo- 


} 


dows,through 


men not more beautiful than themselves ; whom _ per- 
| haps they have well known as fellow workers; who 
| go flaunting idly along in gay and costly robes, re- 


eeiving the stealthy smiles and admiration of the lords 
lof creation, who follow skulking after till they turn 
down some dark corner and with the outlay of asmile 
|and aseductive word secure their victim. ‘They want 
for nothing ; they live in luxury ; their white hands 
look fair and delicate from want of employment ; their 
eyes seem to sparkle with health and their forms are 
rounded and elastic with generous fare and absence of 
toil. Is it surprising that our poor workers, looking 
out from their rags and squalid poverty and starvation 
ild forget (what perhaps they have 
never been informed of) the horror, the agony, the de- 
spair, the disease, the madness, which are the inevita 
future of the courtezan!? and that too many of 
them should, alas! desire to be like her? 

But we are trenching upon somewhat broader ground 
than we had intended to occupy in these unpretendin: 
sketches and find ourselves in contact with that 


upon all this, sn 


Lt 
ble 
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land terrible question, the Causes of Prostitution—a 
question which none has yet had the courage to ans- 
wer. Our object is simply to present a correct view ot 
a large and unfortunate class of females, surrounded 
th all the trials and temptations which beset them— 
leaving the reader to draw his own: l Hay- 
ing done this, with what little power of pen-limning 
we possess, we will take advantage of the occasion to 
solemnly warn young worn country against 
indulging for an instant the fatal desire of coming t 
the City to seek their fi ies by labor If they 
, could, as we have done, a i day after day the ba: 
{of the Police Court, ort i secret docket of in 
| numerable cases of heart-brokenness, desolation and 
crime that there appear—or hear from their own lips 





—_ : _ ————— neo 
the history of the wretched creatures who people the | 
innumerable dens of infamy that abound in this me- | 
tropolis——they would learn this one frightful truth : | 
That more than half the prostitutes and female crimi- | 
nals in the City came here from the country to earn | 
living in some honest way, and to gratify an innocent} 
longing for a little female finery and a passion to “ see 

the world.” The sad story is ever the same—first des- 

titution, then absolute want and hunger, then turned | 
out of doors houseless and homeless, or offered the 

dreadful alternative of prostitution. Young woman'}| 
——if you are indeed a real woman and no inate demon | 
assuring angelic form of purity the betier to carry on} 
hell’s work on earth—mark well our warning! Stay | 
calmly where you are, beneath your own pure skics 

and amid the virtuous freshness of your home, no mat- | 
ter how humble it may be Work—epin—dig—till | 
the soil—do anything virtuous that willearn you bread | 
—and mere bread is not so very difficult to get in the} 
country! But as you value your moral purity and the 

welfare of your immortal soul, come not into the City 

to lose yourself in the boiling, seething cauldron of li- 

centiousness that rages forever here. If you have an 

intellect too active to be satisfied with the dull routine 

of a country life, read and improve your mind by study 
and mature your heart by contemplation. If you 

have aspirations for the beautiful, surround yourself 
with flowersand teach birds and gentle creatures to be 
your playmates and companions: endear yourself to 
all the little children in the neighborhood—conceive 
the grand and noble ambition, the only one worthy | 
of woman’s soul, of rendering yourself necessary to | 
your fellow creatures, within the natural reach of your | 
sphere, and of adding something to the beauty of this 
beautiful earth, of which God has made you the bright- | 
est and most precious blessing. ‘Thus may you, poor 
and humble though you be, fill your life with a gentle 

joy that shall bring health and happiness to your cheek | 
and eyes, and surround your innocent pillow with ce- | 


lestial dreams. 
Ce 


Facts for Moral Reformers. 

The New York Globe says, in this country, one man | 
dies worth twenty millions, and while he has been} 
making it, twenty thousand women have perished in 
infamy, to escape starvation at their needles. What| 
a precious state of society this reveals! and it is not 
confined alone in New York city. It extends to every | 
village and town inthecountry. Even in our fair city, | 
where the stranger, on a day like Sunday, when beauty | 
and fashion, arrayed in all its loveliness, is seen con- | 
gregating at our church doors, would imagine that all 
was pure and good, and that want and wretchedness | 
were strangers, we see in our daily walks many scenes | 
of sorrow and distress. How little the wealthy—those 
that have plenty—know of the pinching, gnawing grasp 
of poverty upon the soul! How it dries up the gener- 
ous heart, and in time forces back to its cells every 
thought of faternal regard for our brother man! The} 
drunkard and the debauchee, is considered by the mass} 
as the worst specimen of depraved nature that we en- | 
counter in the streets. He is clothed in rags, and 
therefore despised. Clothe him in fine linen, and his} 
crimes become only the ebullition of an unusual flow | 
of animal spirits. His blood-shot eyes and bloated 
face, the trembling of his nerves, are unnoticed, or if, 
at all, with pity and sympathy. Verily, a fine coat 
makes a vast difference in the eyes of community. 

Here, again, is a man who has purloined a few hun- 
dreds from his employer's shelves—he has followed the | 
example 6f bigger rogues, and a ted to get rich | 
without labor. He is arrested, and will ere long take | 
up his abode within the walls of a penitentiary. ‘There 
is no pity, no sympathy for him, and, of right, should | 
not be. He has transgressed the laws,.and must take 
the consequences. ‘Turn we to the banker—he has 
defrauded community of thousands—his promises to 
pay are in every man’s pocket. At one grasp, he has 
taken the labor of years of hundreds, because they put 
their faith in Banks It is not a few yards of tape or 
ribbon, that he has taken ; consequently, he is a great 
financier—has displayed great business capacities— 
and worthy of the entire confidence of minister and 
layman, saintand sinner! No gloomy cell awaits him 
—no clanking chains, or iron hand-cuffs, toll doleful 
music to his ears. On the contrary, soft and sweet 
the rich notes of the piano float upon the evening air 
at his request, while ready pen and tongue are engag- 
ed in his defence. Surely—surely, is not here work | 
for moral reformers—for “* missionaries.””-—Boston In- 
westigator. 


een 


still vexed Bermoothes—the isles | 


Bermuupa.—-The 
‘where Ariel has warbled, and Waller has strayed.’ 
Moore, in one of his letters, says: “ The women of 
Bermuda, though not generally handsome, have an af- 
fectionate languor in their look and manner, which is 
always interesung. What the French imply by their 
epithet animante seems very much the character of | 
the young Bermudian girls. ‘The men of the island, I} 


contess, are not very civilized ; and the old philosopher, | 
who imagined that after this life men would be chang- | 
ed into mules, and women into little doves, would find | 
the metamorphosis in some degree anticipated at Ber- | 
muda.” In the estimate for the year we find £5,000 
for salaries for these islands—about a guinea a head | 
for each inhabitant; a governor, at £2,200; a chief) 
justice, at £800; a secretary, at £500; an attorney- | 
general, at £500. The convicts are employed in! 
building forts and docks on St. George’s and Ireland | 
Islands—of which, by-the-bye, there are 350—their | 
proximity to each other, the sea flowing between, | 
makes them resemble the lake scenery of Europe ; the | 
sea being at no point more than half a mile distant} 
from land. ‘This will remind poor Mitchell of his na- | 
tive scenery. | 


| 


| 


' 
——_____ | 


An Inpian Woman’s Lirs.—It is often remarked by 
ithe travelleramong the Indian tribes, how degraded 
and sad isthe lotof woman. It seems as if she had 
been crushed and bowed to the earth, in order that man 
might be more savage and ferocious. A recent travel- 
er remarks: 

As to labor, the bowed down and wrinkled squaw 
does the whole. She takes down the lodge when it is 
moved, rolls together the matts, and puts them, the ket- 
tles and papoose onher back. The husband loiters 
along withhis gun. When loaded, she looks like a 
beast of burden, covered with packages, under which | 
she is just ableto move. When game is killed, she 
goes to the hunting ground for it; when they are ona 
lake or river, she places the nets and takes away the 
fish, At twenty-five she is old, and at forty, decrepid ; | 
she is the most disgusting, the most pitiful object in hu- 
man form that can be imagined. 

On the contrary, foreigners have often observed that | 
in our country, where we have supplanted the Red Man, | 
courtesy to woman is the distinguishing trait of our 
people, and we verily believe that this very manifesta- 
tion of character is the best evidence that we are a su- 
perior nation. The elevation of woman is the dis- 
tinctive mark of an advancing civilization 
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The Young Wife's First Essay in Cookery. 


I heard Frederick say that he was particularly fond 
of green pea soup, and, desirous of giving him a treat, 
and proving my own skill at the same time, I sent 
some distance for the peas, and with the assistance of 
an old cookery book, commenced operations. All 
went off well for about an hour: I stirred, stirred, and 
added salt and pepper in profusion, to the great con- 
tempt of my cook, who I caught two or three times 
making faces behind my back; but this affected me 
little, my whole soul being in the great black sauce- 
pan that was bubbling away over the fire. So fully 
persuaded was I that it would turn out the best soup 
ever tasted, that I induced Frederick to go without 
luncheon that day, promising him, with mysterious 
looks, compensation at dinner time. At length it 
struck me that my soup did not thicken as it ought to 
do ; but, on referring to the book, I perceived that I 
had followed the directions there laid down, to the 
very letter, and concluding that it would come all rght 
in the end, I prepared to leave the kitchen, with many 
charges to the cook not to disturb my compound on 
any pretence whatever. The saucepan was so large 
(for I was bent upon having enough for two days) 
that it oceupied the whole of the fire, and nothing else 
could be cooked that day, at least so the horrid woman 
declared, with an impudent sneer, and I replied that 
it was of no consequence, as both Mr. Weston and 


| myself should make our dinner off the soup. This 


elicited another contemptuous laugh, and I immediate- 
ly made a resolution to dismiss the creature next day, 
and undertake the cooking myself for the future. 
Well, I went away to receive some visitors, who de- 
tained me till the dinner hour, and, as I was running 
to the kitchen to look after my soup, 1 met the ser- 
vant carrying it into the dining room. TI followed her 
with exulting looks, and found Frederick already seat- 
ed at the table, complaining loudly of hunger, and de- 
claring that he would never give up his luncheon 
again, however tempting the dinner might be, “Re- 


| move the cover,” I said with much dignity, to the ser- 


vant in waiting. “ And now Frederick,” addressing 
my husband, “ you are going to judge of my skill in 
the art of cooking.” ‘“ What is this?” was the rather 
abrupt reply, as my hungry lord turned the ladle round 
and round in the tureen ; “ it looks uncommonly like 
hot water with peas mashed in it.” ‘ Hot water, in- 
deed!” I cried, indignantly. “Hot water! when I 
have spent the whole of the morning in that horrid 
kitchen making it. I flatter myself you will find it 
rather better than hot water, if you will condescend to 
taste it.” ‘ Let me send you a little, my dear,” said 
Frederick, with a detestable laugh, “for with your 
leave I will wait till the next course.” ‘“ Then let me 
tell you,” I cried, now fairly in a passion, “ that you 
will have to wait till this time to-morrow, for the soup 


| occupied all the fire, and nothing else has been cook- 


ed.” A warm dispute ensued, which ended in the 
cook being sent for, and my accusing her of having 
done something to spoil the soup while I was out of 
the kitchen. ‘This she, of course, denied, and, on 
Frederick requesting an explanation of the state in 
which it had been brought to the table, she replied, 
with a malicious grin at me, “ Why, misses put no 
meat in it!” The mystery was solved at last. My 
cookery book, presuming that everybody knew soup 
was made with meat, bad not thought it necessary to 
mention that very essential article. I was disgusted, 
however, with cooking, and made no after att in 
that line. —My Sister Minnie. Lam 


CuaTEausrianp.—“ Palmetto,” the Paris correspon- 
dent of the Charleston Courier, in speaking of the 
death of Chateaubriand, says: 

It was not my frtune to hear him improvising on 
politics in the Chamber of Peers, or receiving his guests 
as representative of France, at London, under Charles 
X.,but I was favored with frequent intervie wa with him 
in his quiet study during the years of ’46 and ’47. 
Notwithstanding the immense popularity of his wri- 
tings, and the prices he received for them, Chateau- 
briand was straitened in his circumstances, but always 
lived in a. style worthy of a man who has long been 
conspicuous in the eyes of the civilized world. His 
study was a middle-sized oblong room, paneled with 


| oak on every side to the height of about six feet from 


the mosaic floor. Behind these panels were shelves 
for his unequaled and curious library on the History of 
France, and a full collection of the writings of the 
Fathers of the Catholic Church. On the mantel-piece 
was a bronze clock, with a model of a gothic cathe- 
dral on either side. Ali the furniture of the room was 
of oak, and in the centre was a large table covered 
with green cloth, almost concealed by numerous books 
open and shut, engravings, maps, seals, &c. At this 
table Chateaubriand used to sit all day, dictating his 
thoughts to his amanuensis, or writing himself to the 
music of a low murmur from his own lips, as if he 
were conversing inwardly with the muse from whom 
he drew his inspiration. The last time I saw him in 
this classical retreat, he showed me a map of the Uni- 
ted States, given him by Gen. Washington, and re- 
counted with interest his peregrinations through the 
untrodden forests. But when the conversation turned 
on France, then a prey to Louis Philippe, his thoughts 
and words took a melancholy turn. For some years 
his tomb has been ready on a small rock in the harbor 
of St. Malo, and the waves of the Adantic when lash- 
ed by the Western storm will beat over the remains of 
Chateaubriand. 
ee 

Weary or Lire.—In a letter dated Trenton Falls, 
Aug. 14th, Mr. N. P. Willis relates the following cu- 
rious anecdote : 

Among our fellow-passengers up the Mohawk we 
had, in two adjoining seats, a very impressive contrast 
~—-an insane youth on his way to an asylum, and the 
mind that has aehieved the greatest triumph of intellect 
in our time, Morse of the electric telegraph, on an er- 
rand connected with the conveyance of thought by 
lightning. Isat nearly between them, and with the 
incoherent mutterings of a lamp-less brain falling upon 


| one ear, and the easy transitions from great truths to 


trifles which called upon all the attention of the others, 
I was in the place to philosophise upon the gift of rea- 
son, and the value of life with or without it. In the 
course of a brief argument on the expediency of some 
provision for putting an end to a defeated and hope- 
less existence, Mr. Morse said that, ten years ago, un- 
der ill-health and discouragement, he would gladly 
have availed himself of any divine authorization for ter- 
minating a life of which the possessor was weary. 
sermon that lay in this chance remark—-the loss of price- 
less discovery to the world, and the loss of fame and 
fortune to himself, which would have followed a death 
thus prematurely self-chosen—is valuable enough, I 
think, to justify the invasion of the sacredness of private 
conversation which I commit by thus giving it to print. 
May some one, a-weary ef the world, read it to his 


| profit 


The | 
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An Incident in a Railroad Car. 


There are many men in this great country, who es- 
timate the character of a man from his outward ap- 
pearance ; and, asa matter of course, are apt to be 
mistaken: Such was the case a few days ago ina 
railroad car. A wealthy gentlemen, one of the most 
extensive woollen manufacturers of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, was coming to this city with several rolls 
of superior cloths, which he designed placing with his 
agent, a well known merchant of this city. He was 
dressed ina very plain manner, and took his seat in 
the car, and placed his specimens of cloth on the seat 
beside him. The locomotive started, and the old gen- 
tleman, on feeling his pockets for his pocket-book, and 
not finding it, recollected, after a few moments reflec- 
tion, that he had left it ata store in New York. It 
was, however, in a safe place, and he felt contented.— 
The motion of the car soon sent him into the land of 
dreams,and whilst he was unconsciously, nodding his 
head, the conductor came along, and tapping him on 
the shoulder, said, “ ticket, sir.” The passenger 
started, brushed himself up, rubbed his eyes, and said, 
ina bland manner, that he was placed in rather an 
awkward predicament, for he had, in the hurry of de- 
parture, left his pocket book behind. 

“ Oh come,come,” said the conductor, “ you can’t 
play old soger with me, I’ve seen such chaps as you 
before—come, fork over.” 

“ But, my dear sir’— 

“ Come, there’s no use of talking, you’ve got to fork 
over.” Atthis moment the conductor observed the 
four pieces of cloth in the possession of the passenger, 
and, partly stooping, he placed his hand on one of the 
pieces and said, “ah, ha,what’s this you’ve got—where 
did you get this cloth ?” 

“ That, sir,” replied he, in a calm and dignified man- 
ner, “‘ was made at my manufactory in Massachu- 
setts.” 

The conductor examined it, and contrasted it with 
the clothing in which the passenger was dressed, and 
finding the contrast to be very great, said, with a look 
of incredulity, “ your manufactory, ha! well, old chap- 
py, I think you’ve get into the teak box now, any 
how, you’re a goner; your manufactury, ha! that be 
d—d.” 

This nice little bit of conversation, as is hatural to 
suppose, attracted the attention of the passengers in 
general,and among them was one who was well ac- 
quainted with the manufacturer. He pressed forward 
and having ascertained the nature of the difficulty, at 

| once withdrew the desired amount from his pocket,and 

offered it tohis venerable friend. ‘The latter thanked 
him kindly, but wonld not under any circumstances re- 
ceive it, and it was therefore returned to the pocket 
| whence it was taken. The conductor was now more 
| dissatisfied than ever, and felt determined not to be 
“ out sogered.” In his vivid imagination he could 
| plainly see that the “ old chap” had stolen the cloth, 
and his pretended friend was nothing more than an 
accomplice. He had read all sorts of “ burning” 
transactions, as reported in the press for the millions ; 
but nothing like this was ever heard of before. It was 
entirely original, and he was bound to see it out. The 
conversation continued, and the more the friend of the 
old gentleman apologized for him, and the more he en- 
deavored to impress upon the mind of the conductor 
whom he really was, the more was the conductor con- 
firmed in opinion that the two passengers were accom- 
plices in the nefarious profession of thieving. Finally, 
however, the manufacttrer gave him the address of his 
agent, and stated that he himself intended to put up 
at Jones’ Hotel, when he arrived in Philadelphia. At 
the same time he drew from his pocket a valuable gold 
watch, and offered it to the conductor as security for 
the payment of the passage, and requested to meet him 
at the agency or Jones’ Hotel. 

The conductor now began to have some misgivings 
of another kind—he had carried the joke to a consider- 
able length, and may have “ woke up the wrong pas- 
senger,” and wounded the feelings of a fine old gentle- 
man. Instead of taking the watch he took his depar- 
ture. The conductor still remained in doubt, and after 
the train arrived, absolutely proceeded to Jones’ Hotel, 
and asked if Mr. had taken lodgings there. He 
received an affirmative reply, but the gentleman was 
not present, and therefore could not be seen. This 
caused some doubt again, and the conductor then pro- 
ceeded to the agency in Front street, the most exten- 
sive one in that line of business in the city, and to all 
his anxious inquiries, he received an affirmative reply. 
Whether he has yet seen the manufacturer, or has had 
his mind relieved from all apprehensions as to his 
true character, we do not presume to know. Certain 
it is that the manufacturer 1s a very unobtrusive man 
-—highly esteemed wherever known—the possessor of 
an honest heart, and who, by perseverence has amass- 
ed the snug little fortune of a million of dollars. His 
outward appearance is that of a poor man—hence the 
treatment he received in the car.—PAil. Sun. 
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Queer Custom tn a Horer at Marseitites.—I was 
recommended to a new and handsome hotel in the 
Boulevard, where I was shown into a spacious and 
well-furnished bed-room. On the wall of the room 
I was rather surprised to see a list, printed and 
framed, of the various articles of furniture which 
it contained. My first idea was, that the land- 
lord had done it, in his innocence of heart, to call the 
attention of travellers to the well-furnished state of his 
apartments; but, however, before I left I had an op- 
portunity of discovering its use. I had just packed up 
my portmanteau to depart, when one of the servants 
cf the hotel entered, and, marching straightway up to 
this placard, began to read off the various items seria- 
tim, looking round the room at the same time, till his 
eyee rested upon the article in question, “ Un lavoir,”’ 
(a look round ;) “bon,” “« Une caraffe.” (another look 
(round ;) ** bon”,—and so on through the list. ‘ What 
on earth are you doing there?” Lasked. Iam only 
looking to see that every thing is right,” coolly replied 
the man. This was the fact. It was his duty to see 
that I did not pack up the towel-stand, or pocket the 
basin ; though, at the same time, I do not suppose that 
it was intended he should check the list in the traveller's 
presence.-—Correspondent of the Literary Gazette. 


Coot way or Duyninc.—Somebody in Connecti- 
cut has addressed a notice to his debtors, in which, af- 
| ter a notice of his intended removal and the usual pun, 
| he makes this very cool announcement: “I will pub- 
lish the names of all who neglect to pay, with such 
comments as each case warrants. A _ biographical 
miniature of delinquents and a historical sketch of 
their debts will be vividly daguerreotyped. The list 
and remarks will appear in a pamphlet and be distri- 
buted gratuitously. It will be not only unique, but 
instructive, amusing and mercantilely important. In- 
deed, I mean to bequeath to the public an unmistake- 
| able front and profile view of my non-paying debtors.” 


Prom Blackwood’s Magasine 
Lines. 
Where shall we make her grave ? 
Oh! where the wild flowers wave, 
In the free air! 
Where shower and singing bird 
Midst the young leaves are heard— 
There—lay her there. 


| Harsh was the world to her! 
Now may sleep minister 
Balm for each ill. 
Look on sweet nature’s breast, 
Let the meek heart find rest, 
' Deep, deep and still! 


Murmer glad waters by! 
Faint gales with happy sigh 
Come wandering o’er 
That green and mossy bed, 
Where, on a gentle head, 
Storms beat no more! 


What though for her in vain 

Falls now the bright spring rain, 
Plays the soft wind? 

Yet still from where she lies 

Should blessed breathings rise, 
Gracious and kind. 


Therefore let song and dew 

Thence in the heart renew 
Life’s vernal glow! 

And o’er that holy earth 

Scents of the violet’s birth, 
Still come and go. 


Oh! then where wild flowers wave, 
Make ye her mossy grave, 
In the free air ! 
Where shower and singing bird 
Midst the young leaves are heard— 
There—lay her there! 
sai inniiceiialiilatiannima 
Travelling East and West. 

The correspondent of the New Orleans Evening 
Mercury thus discourses on the much lauded accom. 
modatons of the North river steamboats, in compari. 
son wth our own western conveyances.—There js 
truth h every word of it.—Cist’s Advertiser. 


Magnificent steamers ply upon the North or Hudson 
river three hundred or more feet in length, fitted up 
and fwnished with the most costly outlay. Nothingis 
sparedto make them really “ floating palaces.” Bu 
to my eye they are something too fine, partaking in 
many nstances of the gaudy and tinsel style. And 
after al, I cannot say that I have travelled on them 
half aswell as I do on the Mississippi boats. There 


| is not ‘hat feeling of home—that independence of sur. 


roundig company. An immense saloon, with its ot- 
tomam and sofas, and spring-bottomed chairs, is all 
well mough for such as like to sit amongst and be 
stared at by strangers ; but, for myself, I had rather 
feel athome in my state-room, plain though it be, than 

a bubble among the multitude 
ike woveson this crowded hats 
teauz de vapeur. And then the manner of paying 
one’s fare is not at all agreeable. In the midst of a 
pleasant reverie, perhaps while you are dreaming of 
fairy palaces and flowers of Paradise—thoughts very 
naturally excited by the prospect of the delightful sum- 
mer residences of the city nabobs—along comes the 
clerk and other officers, demanding your fare or ticket, 
and at once from the bowers of fancy’s parterre, where 
your hands have been plucking imaginary flowers, and 
braiding ideal chaplets, away go your fingers fumbling 
into crowded pockets, or flatulent pocket-books, for 
your certificate of a right to sit among the gentry— 
And this annoyance comes as regularly as Christmas, 
Fourth of July or election, and at every few miles— 
Then you must buy a ticket if you will have a dinner, 
or supper, or stateroom. The bell rings. Yous! 
down at a splendidly furnished table, and think now 
all isright, and you can eat your meal at least i 
peace. But perhaps while, in haste, you have put it 
your mouth a muffin so hot that the moisture of yout 
brain is at once converted into steam, and struggles «!- 
most histingly for escape at those convenient salety 
valves, the eyes—just then all avenves of admittance 
and escape are darkened and guarded by the ratesmat 
of the boat, and your ticket has to be produced, |e: 
some one should be making a quiet dinner with an u0- 
quiet conscience on tick. I donot like—nay, I despi# 
this being reminded of being a stranger—this etemsl 
repetition of “pay me what thou owest”—this earthly 
rattling of the money muck rake, ever speaking of dol- 
lars and dimes, shillings, sixpences and cents. A lie 
on the Mississippi is entirely preferable, There you 
pay your fare and are at home for your two thousand 
miles—independent, no fear of a dun every fifteen m 
nutes, nor expecting to be penned up in a corner, lik 
doubtful sheep, having to show your ear—the ticke'— 
for the money-gathering shepherd to determine wht 
ther you have the right mark. 

LL 


A VecetaBLe Curiosiry.—We have seena ve¥ 
curiosity in the vegetable kingdom, which is becoming 
an objeci of interest to the fashionab!e world. Wé 
understand that many specimens of it have been set! 
to our National Institute. It is a nut, and called the 
“vegetable ivory, or nut of the ivory plant.” The 
shell, or outer covering of the nut, is scarcely thicket 
than that of the common hazel, and of a similar colo, 
and isso extremely hard that no instrument can readi¥ 
make an impression on it. It is classed among ‘he 
family of palms and is common in the Mascareen i- 
ands, where it is called tagna plant. It is about hal 
as large again as the horse chesnut. The kernel, ia '8 
early state, includes a limpid liquor, which becom* 
milky and sweet, and at length acquires the solidity ° 
ivory, which it very much resembles in color, polish, 
and consistency. The English are manufacturing ® 
variety of fancy articles out of the nut, which is 
to be superseding the elephant ivory. One quality ° 
this nut is said to be, that its shavings may be bolle® 
into a milky liquor, and not at all gelatinous ; and we 
should not be astonished if some of our inge tt 
countrymen were to find out some method of reducing 
large masses of it to the liquid form, and then mov” 
ing it into beautiful ornaments af a size much larger 
than those which are made of the animal ivory. 

The gutta percha and the ivory nut are probably 
the only vegetable curiosities—susceptible of use, 
which may be found in the islands of the east, ~ 
which our enterprising commercial men may discov . 
in the countries they may visit, and introduce ito ou 
arts.— Washington Union. 
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Court Scene.—There is a point 
veal forbearance cannot go, and the most fven of 
tempers will become ruffled at times. 
held during the past year at Lincoln iu Englanj, both 
Judge and counsel had much trouble to make t 
witnesses upon a trial speak sufficiently low 
peard by the jury, and it is possible that the t 
the counsel may have been thereby turned a 
the even tenor of its way, and the more likely 
owing to his feeling himself to be a man of ¢ 
ble importance since he had married a dowag 
ess. After this gentleman had gone through 
ous stages of bar pleading, and had coaxed, th 
and even bullied witnesses, there was one cal 
the box, a young ostler, who appeared to be si 

rsonified. 

« Now, sir,” said the above named counsel, 
which at any other time would have been de 
as vulgarly loud: “I hope we shallj have no 
in making you speak up.” 

« | hope not, sir,” was shouted or rather 
out by the witness, in tones which almost shdpk the 
building, and would have certainly alarmed any, timid 


ervous lady. 
we How dare you speak in that way, sir?” sdd the 


1. 
bar we can’t speak no louder, zur,” stid the 
astonished witness, attempting to shout loud than 
before, evidently thinking the fault to be his sptaking 
too low. 2 3 a 

«Pray, have you been drinking this morging? 
shouted the counsel, who had not thoroughly |est the 
Jast rennant of his temper. 

« Yes, zur,” was the reply. 

« And what have you been drinking ?” 

« Corfee, zur.” 

« And what did you have in your coffee, sir ?”shout- 
ed the exasperated counsel. 

« A spune, zur,” was the answer, innocently spoken, 
amid the roars of the whole Court, excepting only 
the now thoroughly wild counsel, who flung doyn his 
brief, and rushed out of the Court. 












A PuaiosopHeR 1n Apvensity.--A circumbtance 
was yesterday related to us as having occurred ¢ short 
time since in the debtor’s department of our jail,in which 
one of the most striking examples of cool reasonttg was 


THE HA 


1264, so particularly described by Paleologus, Zuinger, 
Calvisius, Matthew Paris, and other chroniclers of that 
period, and should the approach of this comet crown 
the other wonderful occurrences of this eventful year, 
it will afford another astronomical triumph ; as the 
comet will then have completed its twentieth revolu- 
tion round the sun since the creation of the world. 













Tue Tyrna Latiroiia,so well known to our bota- 
nists as an ornamental plants in pods, and naturally 


abounding in our waters, where the depth is not great, 


is it seems, devoured with great relish among the Cos- 
saeks, and is their asparagus. It is a nntritious and ex- 
cellent dish. The typha is prepared like asparagus, 
being cut, like the latter, when the young shoots are 
pushing ; the tender blanched is boiled in water sea- 
soned with salt, and served up in the same way as as- 
paragus, The various culinary preparations to which 
asparagus are subjected, is equally applicable to the ty- 
pha ; for it may bs eut, stewed, and prepared for serv- 
ing up with yolk of eggs, enhancing the flavor with 
nutmeg and salt. 
ments the sides of our lakes and ponds with its elegan- 
foilage and singular tops, may be turned to useful ac- 
count ; for, although the plant is eaten both by Tartar 
and Cossack, that is no reason why one being neither, 
should not avail himself of that which God has created 
good. Even the French cooks employ various culina- 


ry plants, for which we are indebted to the Cossacks ; 


among which we may mention Tarragon, and the de- 
licious Rubarb. 


er 


Power of Co-operation. 


j 


No characteristic of London life is developed in 
greater intensity than its association. If the test of 
civilized life be taken in the congregativeness of men for 
mutual interest, profit and protection, nowhere does 
| civilization attain to greater perfection than here ; here 
the power and might of codéperative man for political, 
social and charitable purposes—for every purpose, in 
|short, from the cradle to the grave—is strained to the 
utmost ; elsewhere men stand alone, here each is sup- 
| ported by others ; elsewhere the moving power of en- 
| terprise is self, here it is self and fellows. 


| By this highly developed social system, ten thousand, 














The typha, therefore, which ornat 
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haustibility of their resources, astonish less than the 
rapidity with which their gigantic undertakings ap- 
proach completion, alike defying competition end 
opposition. Ere in a provincial town the preliminaries 
of action could be adjusted, the London speculator has 
invested his thousands or his millions, as the case may 
be, and begins to receive slowly first, then quicker, the 
returns of his investment. Philosophie doctors de- 
monstrate to a moral certainty that the great Atlantic 
may not be traversed by steam ships ; and even while 
philosophic doctors’ throats are hoarse with their de- 
monstration of the physical impossibility of crossing 
the ocean by steam, your Londoner sends out a steam- 
er, does the trick, and gives the philosophic doctor the 
lie direct. Geological savans insist that tunnels of a 
couple of miles in length through lofty hills are out of 
the question, because of greywacke, quartz, old red 
sandstone, hornblende, and the devil knows what ; 





your Loudon shareholder employs a contractor, orders | are also exposed to an usual degree. 
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commanding amusement, the ball-room is opened, and 
those who will enjoy themselves in dancing. Several 
new dances, being somewhat similar to, but less 
modest or attractive than the Polka, have been in- 
troduced. These are rendered somewhat exclusive 
from the fact that but few understand them sufficiently 
to venture upon the floor and stand the test of criticism. 

There is one feature of the ladies’ dress which I 
forgot to notice, and which is prominently conspicuous, 
as well at morning, noon and night, as in the ball- 
room, and that is, the ladies almost invariably wear 
short sleeves, or rather none at all, and the naked arm 
in theic place. I cannot say much foi the complete 
symmetry of the arms thus exposed here. Their form 
and beauty would be greatly enhanced by a thin cover- 
ing. For the life of me I cannot eradicate the idea 
that there is something model-artist-like in this fashou- 
able exposition of the arm. ‘The neek and shoulders 
This exposure 


him to bore through thick and thin until he comes out! and liability to colds, rather counteracts all the 
at the other side, which he does without more cere-| beneficial effects of Congress water; but the ladies 
mony, to the undisguised chagrin of the geologist, who| rast have their own way ; out of fashion, is to them 
discovers, notwithstanding all his science, that the| wut of the world. 


London speculator is perfectly “ up to trap.” 
impossible-mongering, cold water-throwing, wet- 
blanketing fellows, howled in this way abov’ the 
Thames tunnel ; there was a bed of quicksand, and 
another bed of dedd sand, and a bed of quicksand 
again, and it couldn’t be done, and all the workmen, as 


The | 


a 
A Romance of the Tomb and a Wedding. 


‘* Everything happens in Paris!” was a favorite 


| saying of old Talleyrand, and experience every day 


well as the work would be drowned, and it was a bad job, | Proves the truth of his words, to those who live there. 
and no use, and so on; similar howling was heard | Our fashionable world (for in spite of alarmists and 
respecting the gigantic tunnel of Box on the Great| the English newspapers there is still a strong remnant 
Western Railway, and yet both the one and the other| Of that Israel left) has been much shaken by a 
have been carried to a successful issue; there they | triage which has just taken place under the most 
stand, durable monuments of the ignorance of the | fomanuc and extraordinary circumstances, so roman- 
learned, and the possibility of everything to money and | “ic, indeed, as to need the pen of the first romance 


Brunel.— Blackwood Magazine. 





Saratoga. 


A correspondent of the Baltimore Patriot gives his 


writer of the age to do the story justice 
| Upon the summit of one of the many hiils over 
which stretch the ghastly streets and lanes, the palacer, 
the tenements, the hovels of that vast city of the dead, 
called Pere La Chaise, which, as if in mockery 
|of the living city below, reckons likewise of its 


impressions of Saratoga life in the height of “ the sea-| fashionable quarter, its court end, its gardens, and its 


son.” He says: 


The throng of visitors here for a week past has been 
immense. On Sunday last, I am told, there were over 
five thousand strangers in the village, ubout seven 
hundred of whom were at the United States, and the 


manifested that has ever come under our knowledge. A | ora hundred thousand men become as one ; every in- | residue at the various other hotels, private boarding- 


debtor to the amount of some $60 was immuted by 
his creditor some seven months since, and after endur- 
ing his confinement with great patience and equanim- 
ity until several weeks ago, he made a proposal to his 
creditor that if he would let him have his libetty, he 
would give him the amount of the original debt To 
this the creditor dissented, but after a few weeks, he 


sent a messenger to the jail to tell his debtor that if | ed stranger, wandering and wondering through Lon- |or knowledge. 


dividual is only so much money invested in the con- 
cern, one or two superintending spirits direct the great 


machine ; youhave the unity of purpose of one man, 


with the resources and appliances of one million. 
Without this congregative principle a great city would 
be a desert ; or we should rather say, in the place of a 
| great city,a desert would be found. To the unconnect- 


houses, &c. The United States is a superb and am- 
ple establishment, and being the most fashionable, as 
a matter of course is chosen by all who desire to move 
in the whirl of gaiety. It is truly a perfect scena, or 
rather a scene of human perfections and imperfections 
strangely mingled. There are here those of almost 
every shade in society, and conditions beyond number 
Who could or would even want to 








fountains, stands one of the most superb and striking 
monuments of the whole place, one towards which, 
though still in an unfinished state, the guide is sure to 
hurry the stranger immediately on his entrance into 
the cemetry. ‘“ This tomb will cost forty thousand 
| francs. It 1s wholly of white marble, and is being 
erected in memory of a young doctor of Bordeaux by 





Such was always the description given as the guide 
and his victim stood before the stupendous monument, 
the latter sometimes full of admiration at the delicate 
execution of the carving on the marble, sometimes 
full of wonder at the astonishing facility with which 

octors must earn money at Bordeaux, thus to enable 


his disconsolate widow.” 


he would consent to give his signature to a cotple of | donstreets, the sense of loneliness and desolation is | fathom and solve the multifarious circumstances that | 00¢ of them to leave sufficient behind him to afford 
notes, one for the amount of the debt, and the other |extreme ; let him fall sick—the mercenary cares of |control the moving mass here congregated from all 
for the amount of the costs and jail fees, he wotld set | the lodging house are all that ne can depend on ; let | points of the compass and from nearly all parts of the 


him at liberty. The debtor took the notes frém the 
messenger with the remark, that he would consider on 
the matter, and let him have an answer ina few days. 
When the time came for him to make his decision, 
and to say yes or no to the proposition, he very coolly 
reinarked, that after having considered the matter well, 
he had come to the determination to do no suchthing, 
and upon his reasons being asked for, he proceeded very 
deliberately to define the process by which he had argu- 
ed himself into his determination. Said he,“ I ider 
firet, that time is motiey ; second, ‘hs the 

a negro is worth about $1 per day, the time of a white 
man is worth at least the same ; third, that as my cred- 
itor by confining me here has taken two hundred and 
ten days of my time, he therefore owes me $210. Now 
if my creditor will just deduct the amount of what I owe 
him and let me have the balance, 1 will very willingly 
pay the costs. Otherwise, said he, I shall stay where 
1 am for the present, as I have a pretty good constitu- 
tion, and am as able to lay by and take a little rest 
this warm weather as any one !”— Baltimore Clipper. 





Tue Saervero’s Piaip.—It is now only seventy-six 
years (says Mr. Sobieska and Mr. C. Stuart) since the 
introduction of the shepherd’s plaid into the highlands; 
yet notwithstanding this brief period, and that its origi- 
nal usage was foreign and subversive, and, among 
Highlanders, a peculiar characteristic of the lowland 
garb, and an attendant upon the proscription of their 
own, so great has been the moral as well as the politi- 
cal exchange among the Highlanders, and thus so rad- 
ically has succeeded the policy of Lord Rardwicke’s 
act, the obliteration of their spirits with the abolition of 
their dress, that even among the natives the shepherd’s 
cueck is now believed to be an attribute of the clans, 
and Worn as an affectation of the Highland character. 
Itis not unusual at Highland balls to see persons of 
rank dressed in the foreign peasant habit, and made of 
the finest materials, decorated with gold and jewels, 
and paraded as a compliment to the clans! The mania 
of the “churl” garb has now spread from the forest to 
the city, from the lodge to the saloon, from the wife of 
the “carnach” to the lady of the peer—is seen rolling 
in the travelling chariot on the chausses of France and 
Italy, and wandering like a phantom into the wilds of 
the Tyrol and the Alps, until, at length, though the 
ridicule of the Continen:, it has become the character- 
istic of our countrymen, who are everywhere described 
with shrugs and smiles—“ Bonnet gris'!—habit gris! 
~—gilet '~pantaloon !—-tont gris’ depuis la téte jus- 
qu’aux pieds !—ah ca !” 





Tat Exrecrep Comet.—Public attention has been 
recently drawn to the anticipated return of the great 
comet of 1264, 1556, after an absence from our system 
of 292 years. Tus great comet made its appearance 
on the 5th of March, 1556, passed its perihelion on the 
2st of April, and was lost to sight two days after- 
wards. It was first seen in the sign Libra ; when rush- 
ing with immense velocity, (it completed 70 deg. W. 
and 30 deg. N. of its course within four days,) it teuch- 
ed the wing of Virgo, passed below the knee of Bostes, 
Whence it ascended to Andromeda, there to linger 
awhile, and recede towards the northern Fish and van- 
ish, At first its heliocentric motion was retrograde, at 
last direct. In the intermediate course it was most 
swift, despatching 15 degrees daily. The nucleus (or 

Y) presented the aspect of a bright globe of flame 
equivalent toa half moon, but the rays and colers va- 
ned and interchanged like the flickering of a flame ag- 
Mated by the wind. The tail was moderately long 
and much attenuated ; at first presenting a martial as- 
pect, but subsequently dissolving into a pale and livid 
complexion ; the stream of rays was denser near the 
— and more rarified towards the extremity of the 
ee at first pointed eastward, but as the comet 
ion to the north, the train took a southerly direc- 
with the his comet has been conjectured to be identical 

t mighty one which startled Europe in the year 


| him be unemployed—there are no resources to fall back 
upon ; let him be poor, he faints with hunger on the 
threshold of a tavern; but let him be once associated, 
let him have a definite rule of life, a fixed purpose ora 
certain residence, all is changed; he becomes an 
individual member of that great associated family, 
whose trade, avocation, or profession he may have ac- 
quired. 

Is he an artizan—a tailor for example—he comes to 
London not knowing a single human being; he goes 
to one of the houses of call for‘that ancient fraternity, 
pays his half crown for entrance, and a small weekly 


contribution ; for this he is associated, provided forand | dress is of the latest Parisian cut—their walk and | gentleman 


globe. We see the aged and infirm, whose thread of 
life seems nearly spun out, seriously seeking ease, and 
comfort, and restoration of health, while others appear 
to need and desire nothing but recreation and cessation 
from) business. Many, very many, are mere lookers 
on ip Vienna. They visit Saratoga because it is 
fashionable. ‘This class consits of young bloods and 
damfels, who care but little for the congress water. 
The®& ambition is to outvie each other in dress and in 
ig or aping the latest fashions—their chief aim 
is toW@UEthe tallest swell. ‘The young men, especially 
rom New York, are extensively ad la France. Their 


protected ; his name comes up for work in his turn, | general deportment, even to the manner of carrying a 


and in sickness he is relieved from the general stock ; 


all disputes about wages are settled by a directing com- 


cane, a bad imitation of what we would naturally sup- 
pose a legitimate French gentleman to be. They are 


mittee, to whose dcci8ions, unless where manifestly | not content with disfiguring their appearance by un- 
unreasonable, masters themselves find it convenient | natural airs, but assume to be so thoroughly Frenchi- 
to submit; in short, our provincial snip, instead of | fied, and so accustomed to parlievous France, that 
shuffiling through London streets a mere redundancy, | their mother tongue, the good old, but vulgar English, 
now, by the magic of association, boasts himself the | cannot be pronounced without seeming to betray their 


fraction of a man, and holds up his head accordingly. 
The same rule holds in almost every instance of men in 


greater familiarity with the foreign language. The 
voice is made to break and lose its natural tone by vo- 


their integrity, as of the aforesaid fragments of human- | ciferating through a huge pair of moustaches, grace- 


ity. Chimney-sweepers even have their protective as- 


fully curling into each corner of the mouth. These 


sociation, and each year celebrate the anniversary of | airs,to one who thinks soberly and looks upon the 
their foundation at Highbury Barn Tavern with great | frivolities of life with philosophic composure, are ex- 


solemnity: Rhadamanthus Wakley,the coroner, Old | tremely ridiculous. 


Byng, Tom Duncombe, and sundry other exalted pat- 


In the order of things, however, 
nature has adapted means to ends, and in the produc- 


riots, always then and there assisting the solemnities of | tion of these fleeting, butterfly specimens of humanity, 


the sooty fraternity. 
You have as many pretective associations as there 


she has filled a void that men of solidity could not, and 
would not if they could. The time requisite to school 


are trades, nor is there the slightest chance of success | one for the small things of life, is more than the ends 


for any man who refuses to become a member of his 
associated profession. He may perhaps be employed 
in acontraband way by some recusant master, but in 
general he is forced to quit ; they call hima colt, in 
their technical slang, and although—unlike provincial 


will justify. 
a suitable calibre should have been wrought, so that 
the loss, or real sacritice endured, is not seen. From 
the smallest insect up to the noblest animal, all have 
their peculiar sphere, and the earth would be incom- 


artisans, who have a knack of bludgeoning among this | plete, perhaps, without as many grades of man. This 


stamp—they seldom resort to violence, they rarely fail 
to starve out the unlucky wight who would stand alone, 
and work his way through life without the assistance, 
guidance, and protection of his fellows. Not alone for 
the protection of trade are societies organized ; social 
reunions are even more numerous ; hardly any person 
in the humbler walks of life, with good character and 
ostensible occupation, excludes himself from a friendly 


society, burial society, or mutual assistance society of 


one sort or other. Clubs of various sorts are instituted 
for the purpose of purchasing articles by weekly small 
subscriptions of the members, and onjjevery Saturday 
evening drawing lots. In this way are formed hat 
clubs, watch and clock clubs, and even portrait clubs. 
This system, however, being in the nature ofa lottery, 
is not in request with the more prudent or respectable, 
appertaining chiefly to the frequenters of sporting- 
houses, which abound in every quarter of London. 

The ladies, too, are not behind in associating for mu- 
tual protection and support ; you will see in the poorer 
neighborhoods, advertisements in the windows of coffee 
shops, and, we are sorry to be obliged to add, in those 
of public-houses also, UNITED SOCIETY OF SISTERS OF IN- 
DUSTRY HELD HERE ; FEMALE FRIENDLY ASSOCIATION ; 
WORKING WOMEN’S COAL cLUB; anda hundred other 
notices of the like description. 

Of this power of association thus practically carried 
into effect among high and low, rich and poor, it is 
impossible to estimate too highly the manifold adyan- 
tages. To this we owe the gigantic undertakings that 
make the enterprise of Londoners the world’s wonder ; 
to this we owe that stability of mercantile credit, 
which is the basis and foundation of our enterprise ; to 
this we owe the extension of our national influence 
and power beyond the narrow limits of our isle ; to 
this we Owe much of that solidity and stability of 
character which results from the minute divisions of 
property among all industrious classes. 

What can be more wonderful, for example, than the 
power of association manifested in joint-stock bank- 
ing companies, shipping companies, steam and rail- 
way companies? ‘The immensity and apparent inex- 


is one class to be seen at Saratoga. They are, how- 
ever, in the minority. Others are here of more sub- 
stantial appearance—men who seem to have left com- 
fortable homes, and fortunately with good health, to 
enjoy relaxation and freedom from the everlasting tur- 
moil of business. They appear to enjoy life and take 
the world easy. There is still another class here, who 
jfill quite a considerable space in the moving crowd. 
| They are well clad, and represent the outward form of 
gentlemen. This class is composed of those who fur- 
nish excellent facilities to their fellow men for getting 
rid of their loose change. They are very industrious, 
taking advantage of time and circumstances on all oc- 
casions. 

The ladies are probably most numerous of the visit- 
ors. It is quite an animated and pleasing scene to be- 
hold these dear creatures, magnificently attired, passing 
through the busy whirl. ‘Their sex is represented 
from all parts of the United States, but New York has 
the largest delegation. Much beauty and elegance is 
displayed. Some appear to move the admired of all 
admirers, as wellas the envied of all enviers. I might 
name particular stars, but I do not fancy the custom of 

| personal designations of this kind in public correspon- 
jdence. These especial beauties, possessing, of course, | 
|more enduring attractions, are always wel! supplied 
| with beaux,and their company much sought, while 
others equally beautiful, but more retireing, are partial- 
ly neglected, like the unseen rose. Altogether, the 
company at Saratoga this season has been quite fashion- 
lable, but rather too much mixed to be thoroughly so. 
The ladies dress sweetly. Their breakfast costume | 
is generally white wrappers, handsomely decorated, 
| with sweet little caps. ‘These are worn during the 
| morning, while out walking, riding, exercising at ten- 
| pins, &e. Another, and more gay apparel, is put on 
jfor dinner, ornamented with jewelry and all manner of | 
jcostly gems. The evening dress is still more gorgeous, 
|but withal exceedingly chaste and neat. ‘Time is 
passed most agreeably from morning until retirement 
at night. Promenades are kept up for an hour or two 
jafter tea; then, if there be no grand concert or other 








It is therefore important that intellect of | 


| 


his disconsolate widow the means of proclaiming so 
expensively to the world her grief at his loss. Close 
beside this marble tomb, the modern glory of the 
cemetery, stands the beautiful tribute to the memory 
of Mad’lle Mars,a very chef d’@uvre both in con- 
ception and execution, forming a contrast by its n eat- 


ness and quiet elegance to the gigantic proportions of 


its neighbor. 


Each day for the last six months brought a visitor 
to both the tombs ; to the splendid one a lady’ attired 
in deep mourning, who would kneel and pray for hours 
together upon the hard stone, and weep as she leaned 
her head against ¢he marble pillow whereon was to be 
carved the name of the deceased; to the other a 
with snow white hair and aristocratic 
countenance, who would not kneel and pray, but sit 
in quiet meditation, sometimes the whole day long, 
upon the little wooden bench placed at the foot of the 
grave of the actress, gazing out upon the glorions 
panorama of Paris which lay at his feet. It is said, 
indeed, that much of his time was spent in reading 
the works of Marivaux and others wherein poor Mars 
had obtained her high renown. 

Gradually an interest arose between the pair who 
thus as it were shared the vast solitude between them. 
Together at sunrise they often waited at the gate of 
the cemetery until the regular hour for admittance, 
and then ascend arm in arm the toilsome height upon 
which stand the neighbor tombs. Soon was the lady 
induced to repose upon the little bench by the side of 
the elderly gentleman ; gradually she was led to take 
interest in the subject of his readings, and now and 
then, indeed, could be induced to listen to whole pas- 
sages from the comedies which the gentleman was per- 
using. 

In short, this very comedy, more dramatic by far, 
than any in Marivaux’s collection, ended last week by 
an astounding marriage, the Princess Semailoff,widow 
of “the young Doctor of Bordeaux,” espoused the 
Count Charles de Mornay, the constant admirer and 
faithfal friend of Mad’lle Mars. The black hangings 
which shaded so gloomily the gilded saloons and pain- 
ted staircase of the beautiful mansion of her highness 
in the Rue de la Pepiniere have all been torn down, 
and every thing wears once more a joyous and festive 
aspect. Great entertainments are there to be given as 
soon as the happy pair shall have concluded their bri- 
dal tour. 

Both parties have been sincerely congratulated by 
their friends ; the lady upon having secured to herself 
the most true and constant knight, the most refined 
gentleman, in all France, now that Chateaubriand ie 
no more ; the genileman upon having monopolized the 
finest independent fortune in Europe, thus left vacant 
by the death of the young doctor of Bordeaux, who 
succeeded two years ago to David, the tenor singer, 
who succeeded a year before that to Prince Semailoff, 
the first triumphant suitor of the only daughter of Count 
Pahlen Some pe ople consider M. de Mornay as more 
bold than wise. The Princess Semailoff evidently 
shares the peculiarity of that Duchess de Sarrans of 
whom Madame de Sevigne says, Elle est malheureuse 
en maris,—ils meurent tous de bonne heure!—London 
Atlas. 





Midsummer. 


Now come the rosy June and blue-eyed hours, 
With song of bird and stir of leaves and wing: 
And run of rills and bubble of bright springs, 

And hourly burst of pretty buds to flowers, 

With buzz of happy bees in violet bowers, 

And gushing lay of the loud lark, who sings 
High in the silent sky, and slecks his wings 

In frequent sheddings of the flying showers ; 

With plunge of struggling sheep in plashy floods, 
And timid bleat of shorn and shivering lamb, 
Answered in far-off faintness by its dam ; 

And cuckoo’seall from green depths of all woods ; 

And hum of many sound, making one voice 

That sweetens the smooth air with a melodious noise. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reckiess adventure, and commercial convulsions, a]) tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new applicetion 
of Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
o social insututions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Wirtiam Evcery CHAnnine. 


Se ee ee — 


Executive Committee. 

The Executive Commirree of the Americas Ustox oF 
AssocitaTiontiets will hold their next stated meeting at 
the Office of the Union, No. 9, Spruce Street, New York, 
on TuEspay Sept. 26th, (instead of Sept. 5th, as announ- 
ced Jaat week,) at 9 o'clock, A. M. 


Sept. 2. ¥. Gives, Secretary. 


EE —— 
What Made You an Associationist? 
THIRD ANSWER 


This time a plain and practical economist replies ;— 
a man who looks habitually at the solid material basis 
of existence, and who, not liable to be infatuated with 
scientific abstractions or artistic refinements, or saint- 
like fervors,simply studies ways and means and he counts 
the cost of everything. He is chiefly interested in the 
multiplication of means; that all resources shall be made 
available ; that production shall be increased; that 
there shall be no waste ; and that industry and pros- 
perity shall take the place of shiftlessness and want. 

He says: I find that every article which I consume, 
from the greatest to the least, of necessity or of luxury; 
every thing I eat, wear, use in any way, costsme dou- 
ble, treble and sometimes ten-fold what it cost to pro- 
duce it, allowing the most liberal reward to the produ- 
cer. Because every article has passed through many 
hands before it reached mine ; every commercial go- 
between has done his best to paddle it into his channel, 
that he might have a hand in forwarding it and levy toll 
accordingly ; and every petty trader, from the whole- 
sale importer and monopolist, down through all the 
little retail ramifications, commands his tax from both 
consumer and producer. Thus, to say nothing of my 
individual suffering or of that of thousands who must 
buy with me, what asacrifice of the whole world’s 
economy to the interests of thisarmy of speculating, 
non-producing, scrambling middle-men, called mer- 
chants! What a perversion of human arms and ener- 
gies! Instead of adding to the actual production of 
wealth, all speculating in factitious taxes on what is 
produced! Speculating—there is the mischief; not 
fulfilling just a necessary office in the distribution of the 
earth’s products ; not simply taking for their business 
the needed mediation between producer and consumer; 
but crowding the work with all the hosts of competition, 
each eager for his share of its loaves and fishes; ex- 
aggerating, overdoing, mystifying that mediation ; tam- 
pering with the natural equilibrium of supply and de- 
mand ; thwarting instead of facilitating the distribution, 
where it 1s for their interest, by the common tricks of 
forced monopoly and artificial scarcity ; the whole force 
being too much for the work necessary to be done, 
sustaining itself by artificial capital and bloated credit ; 
thousands failing in the exciting lottery-chance ot get- 
ting more than a fair share of the business and the pro- 
fits; and every human being of us suffering in his 
bread and butter, and his fuel and his cloth, that this 
most wasteful, unproductive, fatal scramble, whereby 
a portion come out rich, may go on! 

Are there not too many tradesmen, great and small? 
—gambling in merchandize, gambling in stocks? Are 
we not devoured by them, as by a cloud of locusts ? 
And would it not be better for society, that this work of 
interchanging values and commodities were left to just 
the requisite number of accredited common agents,and 
that the superfluous swarms now dignified by the com- 
mercial name should quit speculation, and join the use- 
ful ranks of genuine producers? Could not the globe 
much better afford to recruit its agricultural and indus- 
trial armies out of its anarchical and bloated mobs of 
commerce ? 

Yes; but you say “there may be over-production, 
as wellas over-trading ; an over-crowded market is a 
calamity.” I shall not see the torce of that, so long as 
rags and nakedness and hunger are so common in the 
great centres of ourcivilization. ‘The earth,no doubt, 
has yielded enough to make its present population 
eomfortable, could the “shirts piled up to rot in ware- 
houses only be brought to those same shirtless backs.” 
But whose fault isit, that on the one hand there are 
glutted markets, goods and provisions rotting, or pur- 
posely destroyed, while on the other, there are millions 
starving, millions at a loss for work to lay their hands 
to? Itis the taultof this same boasted commercial 
economy of the nineteenth century ; it is the fault of 
the incoherent, individual, competitive system of indus- 
try throughout the world; it is the fault of artificial 
and intriguing commerce. ‘Theie is no unity of plan 
in the earth's productive industry, no general regulator 
of consumption and production, no unitary economical 
method of distribution. Every thing is left to individual 
scrambling, to blind, merciless, desperate competition. 
The land is parcelled out by the accidents of conflict- 
ing cupidity, by war and selfish bargaining, without a 
thought of any unity or harmony between the differ- 


ent parts. Each seizes, uses or abuses with a narrow 
view to his own interest alone. He strips the forests 
from the hills which he calls his, though it derange the 


climate for leagues round; he dries up the streains, 
which in nature’s economy had some reference to lands 
and growth beyond the boundaries of his estate, which 
nature had no knowledge of. He exhausts his acres in 
hot haste to realize the utmost from them ; each culti- 
vator does the same ; and thus is nature’s garden shorn 
of all proportions, put to use most indiscriminately and 











Last line but one: for “to the most one-sided,” read: “to the 


SEE a 


THE HARBINGER. 








om her productive energies abused at one point, and| with such comments as we saw fit. Under this sanc- 
| neglected at another, until the seeds ot good which | tion we gave a faithful analysis of the paper inthe Har- 
God sowed in her lap for all humanity, are worse than | binger of August 12, and demonstrated its surprising 
wasted, and the earth’s kindly mission well nigh utterly | insufficiency to the end proposed. Hereupon B. F. B. 
defeated. is excessively nettled, and charges us in the Cincinnati 
This shameful wrong results from but one source; the | Times, with “garbling” his communication, applying all 
want of unity among men; the want of unitary cul-| manner of dulcet epithets besides, characteristic of a 
ture, unitary industry throughout ; in a word, the want| wounded and somewhat exaggerated self-conceit. An 
of organization in the production and distribution of intelligent “ New Churchman,” thus replies in the co- 
the earth’s values. Common sense and shfewdness | 
have found the worth of organization, and applied it The Harbinger and “ B. F. B.” 
ie a thousand little ways. It implies two things: the an, aren ae ee 
association of many elements in one enterprize, and| Times, signed “B. F. B.,” calls down public indigna- 
their mutual subordination and distribution according Oe ee Ee Le aes tee 
to some central principle of order, so that they shall co-| peared in its columns, bearing on that respectable body 
éperate with each other and be the complement one} of Christians called the “New Church.” Since Satur- 


of another, like the organs of the human body. Manu- ns bs one eemnen Fan "7 eon see 

wee rT . F, B. that it deserves the abuse he has seen 
facturers have found the economy of combining in) ¢, +4 visit on its author. Instead of its being condemn- 
large corporations. If the wealth and strength em-| atory of the New Church, it professes the highest res- 
ployed at one of the Lowell mills were crumbled into | pect for it, but -finds fault with the assumptions and 
little separate private enterprizes, not only would they presumptions of a few, who call themselves, “The New 


interfere with one another, but they would forfeit each a ae ar ae oe pally og! 


‘ * 

thousand economies. Why not apply the lesson on @/ that church. In this condemnation, the Harbinger will 
grander scale? why not even on a universal scale ?| find many New Church men coinciding with it. The 
| ‘The capital which nature gives us, in the soil, the ele- | New at eee are oe ae doctrines 
9 ‘ as a guide, does not or should not proscribe any men 
| ments, &e., is . aes wasted by being broken up thus or set of men, no matter what their opinions, providing 
at hap-hazard, into a myriad of separate masterships,| they acknowledge the Lord anda life according to his 
and separate enterprizes, no two managed on the| commandments ; whereas B. F. B. calls that organiza- 
same plan, but each subject to the whim, the ignorance, ma eas nn — wees at 
aii 's , sab j e , and at its annual sittings enacts 
the childish este cupidity of its ee owner? laws which virtually excludes all from its communings, 

Verily, the competition, the laissez faire which! who do not come under its priestly sway. 
reigns in the world’s industry, is quite as monstrous as| The Harbinger argues a want of modesty in this 
if every member of the human body, hand, foot, rib, and | 8¢¢t, for taking on itself the imposing title of the “New 
even every vein and fibre and blood globule, should | Jerusalem,” and a great many think with this really 


3 liberal print. 
|compete with every other. The human body which If we may venture an opinion, it is, that more harm 


lumns of the Cincinnati Atlas: 








| should result from such an activity, would be about as/| is done to the respectable and peaceable members of | 


| shapely, symmetrical, convenient and suggestive of| the church, by such intemperate, vituperative and re- 
| God’s image, as society now is collectively, under the criminative writers as B. F. B., than by all that foreign 

. asi agents may say. Men do not judge us by what others 

stimulus of competition and of laissez faire: say of us, so much as by our actual words. 

But our respondent is getting lengthy ; we must oe! I, for one, disclaim the authority that B. F.B. has 
| him here and let him finish next week. taken to speak for the “ New Church,” and hope he 
will not further prejudice us by his, to say the least, in- 
temperate zeal in its defence. 

I would not be understood as coinciding with the 
Harbinger in allitspositions. I simply advise our ad- 
vocate to temper his zeal with discretion, and by all 
means to extend to his adversary the same charity he 
seems willing to demand. Farther, let him also re- 
member, that it is not in the power of any one to injure 
us, if injured at all, we must doit for ourselves. 
Cicaiemehen Sieieten ee as “ low, aera ps oy 
me , ‘ unparalled effrontery, superlative meanness,’ do not 

We are indebted to our friend and fellow-laborer, belong to the vocabulary or the spirit of the New 
Mr. Van Amrinet, for permission to copy the follow-| Church—neither does the intimation that the Harbin- 
ing extract from a private letter recently received by | ger is hypocritical in its “sympathy with humanity,” 
him froma a member of the Wisconsin Phalanx. sound well from one who is taught not to condema 

others, for we know not men’s motives. God alone is 
_ Since you left here a great change has taken place | to judge and condemn, to us he has left only the privi- 
in the feelings and tastes of the members, and that too] jege of judging of actions, whether they are in them- 
for the better. ‘You will recollect the black am@dirty| selves good or evil, the reading of the motives of these 
appearance of the buildings, and the wood work inside | actions he keeps to himself. 
scrubbed until it had the appearance of a dirty white. We are compelled to dissent from the whole spirit 
About the first of May, they madea grand rally to| and tenor of “ B. F. B.’s” article. 
alter the appearance of things, the long building was A New Cuvrcuman. 
white-washed inside and out, and the wood work of 
nearly all the houses has been painted. The School 
House has been white-washed and painted, the win- 
dows white, the pannels of the wood work a light yel- Panis, August 10, 1848. 
low—carvings around a light blue—the seats and ' 
desks a light blue; 1t has made a great addition to the Dear Frienps :—You may judge of the extent in 
looks of it. You'll recollect the frame of a new build-} which the working classes of this country have embra- 
ing thatstood looking so distressed, about as much | ced the idea of Association, from a single fact. It is 


more was added to it, and all covered and neatly pain- : . 
ted. the corridor is eo Gnished, a handseme pal now a little more than three weeks since the committee 


chen has been put up in the rear of the old one with a appointed under the decree of the National Assem- 
bakery underneath, a beautiful Cupola on the top in| bly to distcibute the aid voted to associations of work- 
| which is placed asmall bell, weighing 102 Ibs., about) men,and workmen and employers have been in session; 


the size of a steamboat bell, ic can be heard up on the ; ; ; 
lees The blinds in the cupola windows are painted the sum appropriated to be joaned as capital to associa- 


| { Errata.—In our last article the following errors occurred, 
| in the lower half of the last column of page 124. 

On the 25th Jine of the paragraph, for ‘care not themselves | 
to be,” read, “ are not themselves lo me.” 

43d line, for ““ worshippings,” read, “ workings.” 

Sith line, for “‘ be too s:ealthy,” read : “ be restricted to stealthy, 
&c.” 





most ; one-sided, &c.”} 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


green. Were you to see the place now, you would be tions furnishing the requisite quarantees, was three 
astonished, (and agreeably so, too.) Some fouror five} millions of francs ; the committee have already receiv- 


have left since spring, new members have been taken in| eq applications to the amount of more than one hun- 
their stead, and a good exchange, I think, has been eal iailliens 


|made. T'wo or three tailors, and the same number of : 
| shoe-makers, are expected shortly. All classes of artizans are anxious, or rather deter- 
They are now very busily engaged harvesting, their|*mined to arrange their labor on the new principle, so 


| Wheat crop will not beas heavy as last season. Oats,} that they may get the profit of it themselves, instead 


Potatoes and Corn look well. Considerable rain has} ., .° . : 
fallen this summer, which has made their gardens yield | © having it go to fill the pockets of their employers. If 
you visit a socialist of any note, you are likely to find 


bountifully. 
Their brick making turned out well, they have clay} him conferring with some committee of workmen, re- 


to make the best of brick, a good market for them at} jative to the rules and regulations of some of these 


ee wat tet ore oid eat Wan an Sead bodies. I found Jules Lechealier the other day engag- 


Meeting on the last Saturday of each month. Consid- ed in preparing the statutes of a company of workmen, 
erable interest was manifested at the last meeting, to} in bronze; such as make the elegant ornaments that 
secure you to lecture in Wisconsin; the Treasurer} we see on mantel-pieces and centre-tables. Night 


was authorized to collect the dues of the Society and ; i : 
forward it tothe lecturer’sfund. A feeling is prevalent before last, I paid a visit to our friend M. Daly, the ar- 


that the Eastern States are able enough to pay their chitect, who is not the worse artist for being a zealous 
own lecturer. Should you be sent to Wisconsin,a} Phalansterian, and one of the noblest fellows in the 
goodly sum could be collected. The seed you have} world ; he was talking with a deputation from the ma- 


sown wants cultivating, and that too, by a skillful hand. 
I think aneffort should be made to redeem this State | *°"* of Paris, or rather from a large body of them, 
who had come to ask his advice and assistance. It 


| at once. 
The Homestead Exemption Bill has passsed the| seems there are twenty-eight thousand masons in Par- 


House by a majority of 7. lt exempts 40 acres or 8} i, and some forty odd thousand workmen of other 


Fox Made deen ama Y taxs we pal Boe wes, trades, connected with building. The masons had 


Land Limitation, not so certain yet, but Wisconsin is} proposed to organize small associations, thinking that 
ripening fast. A propositition has been sent by some} would be more convenient ; he was explaining to them 
a. psec annes y Free ee oS ee the necessity of intimate union throughout the whole 
e y . : 
Wilmot etna od a Philadelphia or Baltimore, body, in order to peovent the consequences which 
and Buffalo Conventions. would otherwise be likely to result from competition 
ney between the different divisions, and from which no- 
| gp Mr. B. F. B., of Cincinnati, sent usa little while | body would derive any benefit,but the consumer or party 
since, a communication in reply to our notice of the} with whom they should contract, who would simply 
| New Jerusalem Magazine, threatening the Harbinger, | pocket what had formerly gone to the employer. They 
‘in a private letter, with “incalculable injury,” if we| saw the force of the suggestion, and agreed that each 
| should refuse to publish it. We need not repeat that} association must embrace at least, several hundred 
_we should have published B. F. B.’s reply, maugre Ais | workmen, and that the whole must be connected, so as 
| bad taste and its weakness and impertinence, if its| to avoid the bad effects of competition. The same 
| great length, (extending to three of our columns,) had| evening, Daly went to a large meeting of a similar 
not absolutely forbade. Under these circumstances we | character; he has now for some days been constantly 
returned the communication, according to B. F. B.’s| engaged in this good work. 
request, to a friend of his in this city, who after having| In this way many intelligent and zealous Association- 


listened to our reasons for declining to publish it, pro-| ists are doing their best to meet the wants of the peo- 








shamefully, divided into mest disgraceful patch-work, | posed that we should give its substance to our readers, | ple a 







ure the judicious application of such of the 
aS science as are capable of being im. 
mediatly useful. Among those most active in ep. 
lightemng the people by the statement of our doctrines 
in a clar and practical manner, is M. Dameth, bette; 
knowaamong us by his nom de plume, H. Gorsse. 


Tn co on with some of the younger members of 
the schol, he has just laid the foundation of a “Popu. 
lar for the propagation and realization of socia| 


sc ’ Last evening he gave me the 

and tution of the society, and as I have found ;; 
interesing and instructive, Isend it in English for the 
readert of the Harbinger. Itis valuable, not only for 
its statgnent of principles, but as an illustration of on, 
of the grongest present tendencies of the public ming 
in this @ountry. It commences as follows: 


APPEAL TO SOCIALISTS. 

TugPeorte.—Hitherto in human society, the mag 
ot labirers, that is to say, seven eighths of the popula. 
tion, Inve lived in ignorance, misery and neglect. Th, 
people the instrument of production and of conqnes, 
the wirkman and the soldier, have consumed thei 
courag: and their lives against themselves, for the pro. 
fit of 4 small number of privileged persons. What, 
contraliction and blasphemy! Riches, the child 9 
labor, conferring abundance and honor upon the ide, 
whilst God, according to his pretended ministers, ha 
laid a curse on labor ! 

In antiquity the laborer was called a slave ; in th: 
middle age he was aserf; now he is a hireling — 
But the day of his deliverance has dawned ; the blood 
of so many martyrs, the tears of so many generations 
have conquered ; the people has just been born ini 
politic! life ; they are about to be born into social life. 
For whoever bears within himself the sentiment of hy. 
man sclidarity this hour, is of the highest worth, for i; 
has a sicred duty, it offers the happiness of turning al 
the powers of his life towards this renovation of the 
people 

Thehearts of the people are equal to the future. 
labor and suffering have sanctified them ; they are rea. 
dy forany act of devotion ; their faith rejects nothing 
thatisgood. But their deep misery and the criminal 
policy of past governments have refused them the cu- 
ture of the faculties of the mind. To wait in inac. 
tion till gratituous education and the liberty of the r. 
publican government have gradually transformed the 
lot of the masses, would be cruel andinsensate. For 
the present sufferings of the people immediate remedies 
are necessary. We are called to new efforts, to 
new confidence ; the old social order is on its death 
bed ; no effort can prolong its agony beyond the per- 
iod of this generation. Every day the rising of the 
tide of misery, and the excitement proper to the con- 
sciousness of rights denied, give a more terrible rapidity 
to the.crisis ; to that crisis we shall to-morrow give the 

soeial stii@ide, or radiant transformation ac- 
cording to the direction it now receives. 

And now there is no refuge witliout, no Holy Alli- 
ance whose aid can be implored; from one end of Ex- 
rope to the other the citadels of the past are crumbling; 
matter is falling to pieces before ideas. Did history 
ever present such a spectacle?’ Was the hand of Goi 
ever more visible in the course of our destinies? And 
yet, horrible blindness! the enemies of social justice 
stillhope! After so many defeats, continued throug) 
fifty years, they recommence the struggle, gathering 
evenaround those who but yesterday were the causto! 
their defeat. It is for us to prevent this fratricidal 
war. O, let.us hasten, we who have meditated te 
dogmas of socialscience and who know the remedy; 
let us cause these dogmas of peace to descend into the 
minds of the masses ; let us rally all hearts around the 
fraternal banner of association. There the peop! 
will find rapid education for their intelligence, the ret 
lization of its hopes and generous instincts, there § 
safety for all! 

Ler vs Oreanize THe Sociat Revotution !—Tit 
revolution now accomplishing, differs essentially {om 
all that have gone before it. What has been the aim af 
revolutions in the past? ‘To break the form of gove™™ 
ment, and give a larger foundation to political insti 
tions. Toattain this end it was enough to excite tit 
hatred of oppression in the souls of the masses, to 5? 
peal to the passion of liberty, and to send forth eobor's 
ot the people with the ery of “ The Charter!” or “Re 
form!” Andas soon as the power was delivered 10! 
new hands, the people staunched the blood of thei! 
wounds and resumed their chains. But to-day, thask 
God, the question is wholly a new one. No mor? de- 
ceptions, not a drop of blood more for the profit of th 
ambitious. 

The political revolution is accomplished. To 4¢- 
troy the government which has been established > 
universal suffrage would be to go backward ; it is the 
basis of our social institutions which now require to b 
transformed. 

Liberty to Live ; Right to Labor ; Organization 
Labor ; Abolition of Misery ; Unrry anv Soctat Hat 
mony ; Untversat Frarernity. This is the cu!!! 
of the people. 

All the conditions of individual and general life ought 
to be renewed ; all the relations of men to each other 
ought to be renewed on the basis of the republices 
gospel. Such a revolution demands more profoun 
meditation and more ardent devotion than all othe 
The people are not only its instrument, they *° ” 
object. Itis necessary, then, in speaking om 
hearts to speak to their minds also, to create in them 
a conviction founded on reflection, a science which ¢* 
give a speedy maturity to reason, and in some eort 
supply the education which society has refused the™ 
For how can the laborer rise to the height of his ™* 
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on, except. he comprehends that mission ? 
ay ofall who love the people isto instruct shots 
But to render our propagation truly fruittul, pra ; 
ust be joined with it; we must prove the powey © 
ar views by the benefits they confer. An em - 
seialist has said that the Social Pepblem was a wor 
if mutualism. Do not these words signify that if thg la- 
orers can come.to understand each other and to or an- 
.e FRATERNITY among themselves, the revolg@tion 
ij] accomplish its end by that very fact? Why phen 
hall the life of the laborer not.at once be put der 
safe-guard of that sublime principle? This ig the 
ork to which we devote ourselves, and to which we 
nyite all men in whom science is kept alive by the 
armth of the heart, whatever may be the spécial 
srmula in which they express their convictions, What 
obler end could we choose than this, to organiz¢ the 
Social Revolution, by propagation and by practice? 
The people are devoured by misery ; even by partial 
plications of the association of interests, this migry 
n be ameliorated when the ele ments of universal as- 
rciation are collected. Every relation that is frater- 
pally organized will not only produce a present advan- 
ze, but will prepare powerfully for the future. | 
‘An important fact which the scept:cs did not forgsee 
has just taken place. Immediately after a victory, 
shich threatened to be the tomb of social ideas, the 
ational Assembly and the government hasten tq put 
hese ideas in practice ; they vote encouragements— 
millions—to the spirit of association. While weren- 
jer them our thanks for this, we may ask why this 
benevolent necessity was not sooner yielded to, for jhen 
how much bloodshed we might have been spared ? 
But let us count less on the tardy efforts of the gov- 
rnment than on our own courage. 









very laborer , 
oldier of Fraternity. Let us proclaim and organize 


he Social Revolution ! 


be formed for the propagation and practical applica- 
ion of Social Science among the people, and by, the 
people. The following is the plan on which it wil be 
organized : = ; 

GeneraL Principtes.—The Society of the People 


In accordance with these principles, a Society will 


THE HARBINGER, 


Proracation.-—A journal of popular propagation 
of social science will be published as soon as the pro- 
duct of the contributions is sufficient for the first ex- 
pense of itsestablishment. This journal, the plan and 
materials of which are ready, will, from its commence- 
ment, be placed in conditions which forbid all doubt as 
to its rapid development, The first number of the 
Bulletin will announce the time when the publication 
of the journal will be commenced. 

A bookstore containing a stock of the best social- 
ist works existing-—-works adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of the people, will be established ; new works, es- 
pecially adapted for the use of the society are in course 
of preparation. Every member of the society will en- 
gage in the disposal of these little works, the price of 
which will be from one to ten cents; a similar service 
will be organized for the journal, 

Courses of lectures on Social Science will be given 
in the quarters of Paris inhabited by the laboring class- 
es, and at various places in the country. At the cen- 
tre of the society conferences will be opened to form 
teachers of the doctrine to the work of Apostleship. 
The clubs will also serve as centres of instruction. 

Reatization.—The simpler forms of assistance to 
laborers will be organized with the product of the con- 
tributions. In case of illness, physicians belonging to 
| the society will render them fraternal and disinterested 
assistance. Gradually as the resources of the society 
increase, institutions of guaranteeism and mutual aid 
will be created and developed. With savings deposi- 
ted by laborers, with voluntary subscriptions, and with 
funds received on joint stock certificates and central 
eng will be formed for the realization of all the so- 

cial reforms pointed out by science. Associative bak- 
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f the people must be the people themselves. Let established ; associations among families for purposes| ject, but that his mind was occupied with social ques- 
man or woman become an aposte, a | °! domestic economy ; loans of board, &c., to work-| tions. The young man was Considerant, and when | study of human physiology and anatomy, he is also 
? | 


j men while out of employment; advances of tools, ma- 
terials and money ; a Bank of Exchange of products 
among the associf¥es ; purchase of land in joint stock, 
| and formation of Jrms of colonies in France or in Al- 
| giers, for the ultimate organization of Integral Associ-| 
| ation 
All these applications of the great principles of So- | 
| cial Science, as well as others which we shall develope | 
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than sentiment. A large and well balanced head, full, 
especially in the upper and frontal regions ; a short, 
square person, inclining forward in an attitude of 
study ; @ Nervous sanguine temperament; and a great 
love of playing with children ;—thore you have my 
erayon sketch of the theologian and philosopher of the 
« Series.” Iam sure that none of his many friends 
and readers in America would wish it omitted. 

I do not know in what year Mr. Doherty became | 
aequainted with Fourier. The way of it was this: | 
He had always had an inclination to studies on | 
social subjects, and one day in Paris, conversing with 
a Frenchman, said something which indicated it. The 
Frenchman told him that Fourier had writtea on those 
subjects, and that he ought to read his books. “ Very 
well,” said he, “if I can get them I will.” The 
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passions, Fourier has made the beginning in his inval- 
uable analysis which, though not perfect, especially 
with regard to the pivots of Unityism and Favoritism, 
is still generally confirmed by investigations in other 
spheres of nature. But as far as the analysis of the 
body and the mind are concerned, he has done noth- 
ing, and for want of the guides which such analysis 
must furnish, he has often gone astray in his wonder- 
fully rapid and brilliant course. 

The analysis of the body must in the nature of the 
case be undertaken before that of the mind, for the 
reason that it is easier and less liable to error, its ele- 
ments being constantly before both the senses and the 
reason. Moreover being the material form of the soul 
and the highest of material existences on earth, it must 
contain all the principles of life and harmony which 


Frenchman undertook to have them sent to him. The} are in the soul, and which are destined in due time to 
next day Doherty went into the country and when afier govern society. Having developed these principles as 
some days he entered the passage way leading from | far as possible by the study of the body, the next step 
the street into the house, on his return he met a small! will be to take up the mind and study that, always re- 
old gentleman dressed in a blue frock coat, and stoop- taining the results obtained from the physical as tests 
ing considerably. The woman at the door told him! and indications in the study of the mental. With 
that an old gentleman who had left some books had | this two-fold analysis the student will finally approach 
been sé@veral times for the pay for them. The books! the passional man with good ground for hope that the 
were, the Universal Unity, New Industrial World, &c. | mysteries of the higher spheres of the soul will begin 
He opened at some of the abstruse, technical passages, | to unfold themselves and thus by degrees Social Sci- 


but did not get into the substance of them. Some! 
time after, at a literary club, it was his duty to propose 
a question, when he brought up Ampére’s Classifica- 
tion of the Sciences, which he maintained was incor- 
rect, though he did justice to the merits of Ampere. 
After the discussion, which had been a warm one, + 
young man came up and offered to introduce him to 
Ampére, whose pupil he had been. Doherty declined | 


Doherty was presented by him to Fourier, he recog- | 
nized the old man whom he had met a year before in | 
the passage way. Since that day he has been steadi- 
ly devoted to the study and dissemination of the prin- 
ciples of Social Science. Most of the time he has 
passed in Paris, with the exception of three years | 
spent in London in editing the Phalanx. 
Mr. Doherty has particularly occupied himself with 


. . Qa . . . > a iv s ins . . . : . o 6 ol 
or the propagation and realization of Social Scienge is he reafter, will progressively prepare the complete trans-| the development of Association in its religious or the- | 


founded on the agreement in convictions and senti- 


nents of all its members «on their common faith is the | they will diminish the sufferings of the laborer, tend to| the former of these topics his articles in the London | 
t > ' 


xcellence of the social ideas and their common devo- 
ion to their triumph. This unity of faith will be ex- 
pressed by a Symbol, that is to say, by a declaration 
of the principles of social organization in accordance 
ith the republican formula, Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
ity. Tounderstand and accept this symbol, will be 
the first condition of admission into the Society. The 
ommon devotion of all the members will be expressed 
lina body of duties and rights deduced from the,sab- 
lime law of solidarity which unites all the interests of 
man, and from the absolute certainty that mutual con- 
dence and aid increase a hundred fold the powres of 
ach individual. A contribution of not less than four 
ents a week will be subscribed by every associate; the 
product of this contribution will be increased by dona- 
tions and by the result of all the labors of propagation 
and realization spoken of below. 


Conpition oF ApMIsston anD CLASSIFICATION oF As- 
soclaTEs.—Any citizen, whether man or woman, may 
be received as an associate on the following conditions : 
the exercise of a profession orthe possession of the 
means of existence ; an honorable reputation ; agree- 
ment to the principles, the rightsand the duties of the 
society. 

The associates will combine, as convenience of oc- 
cupation, residence, or affinity of character may dic- 
tate, to form groups of ten members, male or female ; 
ten groups will form a simple series, and ten simple se= 
ties acompound series. Each group will choose a 
chief whose duty shall be to collect the contributions, 
and to serve asa connecting link between it and the 
different degrees of the association ; the function of 
each of these degrees willbe determined by the in- 
ternal arrangements of the association. 

In order that the bonds of confidence and sympathy, 
which should unite all the members, may not be alter- 
ed, a corporate solidarity will be established between 
the members of the groups and the groups of each se- 
ries. Thus the groups will be responsible morally for 
their members, and it will be for them to exclude ev- 
ery one who may commit an act of dishonesty or in 
any way be unfaithful to the duty of a good and loyal 
associate. 


Means or Proracation and Reauization.—A Bul- 
letin shall be established, to appear twice a month, as 
the internal organ of the society. This Bolletin will 
contain: Ist, a list of the members of the society, 
men and women with the address and profession of 
each. 2d, It will indicate on one hand what workmen 
belonging to the society have need of work; and on 
the other, what employers or traders have need of buy- 
ts or of customers; (the conditions of exchanges, 
Wages, and purchases shall be arranged in a special 
manner among associates, and for their mutual advan- 
tage.) 3d, Special plans for associations between em- 
ployers and workmen will be studied and described in 
the Bulletin in order to transform all those workshops 
whose heads are among the members of the society, 
and cause the principle of wages to disappear from 
them ; resources of credit, materials, and fine markets, 
Will be furnished to new associations to ensure their 
Success. 4th, The Bulletin will give in detail all the 
Proceedings of the society, will render an account of 
48 resources, and will contain every kind of informa- 
Yon of particular advantage to the members 


t 
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formation of the whole of society. But from the first | 
| procure for him the guarantee of labor, and of labor | 
better paid than at present ; they will furnish to him 
| the necessaries of life of better quality and miiae 
| price and by that very means will increase the general 
consumption and production. 





the work we propose to your courage. gi you judge| 
the design to be fruitful, give it your precious adhesion 
without delay. Form your group and choose for the | 
time being comrades, into whose hands you will com- | 
mit your contributions, and who will give you a re-| 
ceipt for them; let the chiefs of groups at once pre-| 
pare their lists and transmit them to the centre. In 
eight or ten days the first Bulletin will appear; it will 
be sent to members of the society alone. Let those 
who desire to appearin the first battalion of the so- 
ciety, hasten to take their places. 


(Signed,) H. Damera. 


With the exception of a paragraph naming the pla- | 
ces where subscriptions may be left, I have translated 
this manifesto word for word. Cannot some hints be | 
gathered from it for operations in America ? 

I am happy to say that Dameth finds plenty of coad- | 
jutors in his enterprise and that the plan is in the way | 
of successful execution. 
Victor Hennequin commenced a course of lectures 


on Tuesday evening last. In my next I will give you 
some account of them. 

From all quarters there is bad news for the popular 
cause. Milan isin the power of the Austrians ; Ger- 
many isin anarchy, tending to the restoration of the 
old order of things; the government of republican 
France is walking inthe same way of perdition that 
all French governments have gone in since Napoleon. 
Is all this great movement of Europe to turn out a 
vainattempt? Let who will believe it. Nous ver- 


rons. The end is not yet. D. 





Editorial Correspondence. 
Paris, July 26th, 1848. 

Dear Frienps:—I believe I have promised you some 
sketch of the studies in which our old friend Doherty 
is now engaged, at any rate, I know of nothing likely 
to be more interesting for my letter this week, and ac- 
cordingly I will give you ia my desultory way, the lat- 
itude and longitude of one of the oldest, and certainly 
one of the ablest and most persistently 1adustrious of 
the European students of Social science. 

Ihavea provoking tendency—let me make a con-| 
fession on my own account—in speaking of any dis- | 
tinguished person, to begin with a desernption of his ex- | 
ternal appearance,that being what a stranger sees first. | 
When all along no doubt, each reader is looking for a | 
portrait of the spiritual and intellectual man as the first | 
thing. From this consideration [ often suppress the | 
material likeness altogether, or else bring it in at the | 
close on the same principle as leads you to look at a 
man’s house after you ave made his acquaintance and 
not before. But this time you will indulge me in be- | 
ginning with the external. 

Mr. Doherty has the air of an Irishman or English- 
man of about forty,—or rather perhaps of an English- 
man and Irishman together. His features are quick | 
and speaking, and their expression more scientific than 
thoughtful ; that is to say they are more positive and | 
analytic than reflective, and indicate intellect rather | 


esses sles esses sessed esses 


ological relations, and with the law of the series. On 
Phalanx are known to many American Association- | 
ists; he has also treated it at length ina series of es- 
says just completed in La Phalange, in which his 
views\on the Religious Question are systematically 
stated jand explained. This work on Religion he re- 





which he is now engaged. 

No one has surpassed Mr. Doherty in familiarity 
with Kourier. For years his books and manuscripts 
were his Gonstant study, for in them he looked to dis- 
cover the key to all Fourier’s formulas and assertions. 
No possible nook or corner was left unexplored by 
him in thissearch after the Law of Order, of which | 
the Master had glimpses and which he constantly sup- | 
poses and affirms. It always seemed to be close at 
hand, often to be really discovered, but always was 
sure to elude the seeker when he was most confident 
that it was in his grasp. At last he began to see that 
nothing could be accomplished in that way, and that 
he who should desire to do anything for the real ad- 
vancement and establishment of social science as a! 
positive demonstrative science must leave books, resort | 
directly to nature, and with the hints and glimpses of | 
the Utopians of all ages for guides, commence the | 
whole work anew from the beginning. Fourier as| 
he must accept the grandest of social seers, the 
richest in fruitful conceptions; but he must not} 
in the least take him as an authority, for the 
reason that he has nowhere given the funda- 
mental law on which his affirmations are based, and 
has not furnished the student, either with the means of | 


| 
| 








detecting his errors, and the reason why he made them, | 
or of confirming the truths he had, so that to deny | 
them would be impossible—in a word—he has not 
completed a seience. 

In what department of nature are the laws of soci- 
ety to be sought? Fourier studied them chiefly in the | 
science of Music, and from the results of that science | 
hastened to deduce the principles and methods of so- 
cial harmony as far as he has given them; ie also 
made great use of arithmetical numbers, though with- 
out explaining his reasons for doing so, except in the 





: | 
very lowest degree,of his vast progressions. In regard | 


to music, it is to be said that it is not evident that it! 


ids as high a degree in the scale of universal harmo- ® 
holds eh ° to take an active part, and after that he spoke a good 


ny as does Society, which is the highest of all harmo- 


nies on earth,—and for that reason the application of | 


its principles to society ean only be valid when we | 7 dns, : 
of 108 I y y | and the principles of the revolution are set aside by 


| the mows e has withdrawn entirely ffom that 
degree how far, how, and by what laws they should be | the government, he has with ? 


know that it is of the same degree, or if of a differen 


modified. A direct application of them, like that 
made by Fourier, may be useful in the way of hypoth- 
esis and suggestion, but has not permanent value as 
the basis of a science. Moreover, music is in some | 


| sort a human creation, an artificial development, and | 


for that reason is not wholly to be trusted in the search | 
for divine Laws, of Oracles which exist pure!y only in | 


the creations of God. So with regard to numbers and | 


their changes and progressions,—unti! we know their | 

| reasons, and can demonstrate from nature their abso- | 
lute universality and the principles by which they vary, | 
they are only 80 much baggage which can be put to no 
present use and only serve to encumber the march. | 
Finally, then, the only object of study must be man 


' ‘ . 1 7 an Bhan he 
himself, taken physicaily, morally, and mentally, the } 


body, the passions and the mind. In respect of the! 


divisions. 


| nial of the right of private property. 


ence will be so built up that as far as it is built it will 
not need to be gone over with again, for at ali points 
it will rest upon sure and abundant demonstrations. 

In the study of physiology, anatomy and embryology, 
Mr. Doherty has now been engaged for some time 
with the unequalled resources of the French Schools 
at his command, and with the Social ideas to point out 


his path. He is still, as he says, at the commence- 


The true saviour | ©'ies, butcher's stalls, fruit and grocery stores will be} saying that he was particularly interested in that sub- | ment, though thus far the results have been sufficient 


to repay all his labor. At the same time, with the 


carrying on the investigation of the animal Kingdom 
generally as a corrective and means of illustration of 
The first object 
which he proposes is to establish the law of the series 


whatever is difficult and uncertain. 


as far as possible in its principal forms and varieties. 
Then he intends to write a treatise on its application 
to the social organization ; in this treatise he will dis- 
cuss the theory of the industrial and artistic unity of 
humanity, the theory of the social unity of humanity, 
the theory of the political unity of humanity, that of 
the religious unity, and finally, that of the cosmological 
unity of the human races of different globes; this 
treatise will be followed by a fourth on Cosmogony, 
and a fifih on Psychogony. 

This great labor will occupy many years, ten at least, 
and will then be only the commencement ; to complete 


Such, brethren, is very feebly and confusedly stated,| gards as preparatory to the one on the Series with| jt will require the studies of centuries, and Mr. Do- 


herty has not the idea that he shall exhaust any of its 
His purpose is merely to proceed with cau- 
tion as far as he does go; to take nothing for granted, 
to set up no hypotheses, to build up no utopias, but al- 
ways to fortify every step by rigorous demonstration, 
and always to put into the hands of those who shall 
come after him the reasons for every position that he 
assumes, to give them the key so that wherever he 
makes a mistake they will understand how and why 
he made it. In this way, and in this way only, can 
Social Science be elevated to an undeniable position 
as the focus and pivot of human knowledge, and be 
recognized as the first of the positive sciences. 

In this course of investigation, as Mr. Doherty sets 
out with a declaration of independence of Fourier as 
well as of the other discoverers and heads of schools, 
and proposes to seek not to confirm or to controvert 


| this or that doctrine, but to find the truth as it is mani- 


fested in nature, it follows that he will sometimes 
agree with him and sometimes differ in the conclu- 
sions to which he arrives. Already he is convinced of 
the error of Fourier’s doctrine on the payment of per- 
petual interest ora perpetual share of the profits to 
capital,—though still, as I understand, without any de- 
According to 
the absolute laws of nature, he says interest should not 
be given to capital, and in association, when universal- 
ly established, will not. This of course does not af- 
fect the rights of the present state or of the transition 
into Association, where many things will be arranged 
according to present necessities and accidents, and not 
according to exact principles of science. On this 
point he differs from the school here, although 
he still maintains his connection with them as a writer. 
In regurd to the relations of the sexes, his studies have 
also convinced him that Fourier was often very great- 
ly astray from the truth. 

In the revolution of February, Mr. Doherty was led 


deal at the clubs. He was warmly engaged in behalf 
of the people, but now that the reaction has triumphed 


sphere of action to devote himself to his seientific stud- 
ies. We may hope then that his papers on the series 
of which he has published two in the Phalange, by 
way of introduction, will now be regulariy continued ; 


they form a part of the first treatise of which I spoke 
above, and I am persuaded will be found to embody 
the results of very profound and careful study of na- 
ture. He enters upon the subject with every advan- 
tage ; a mind enriched by universal ideas, the best 
means of study that the world affords, and the past 


labors of Fourier and others to indicate where they do 


| not illumine the road. 


Politically, Europe goes on from chaos to confusion 
Such a breaking up of everything itis hardly possible 
I doubt if there 
Europe who have the same faith and the same convic- 


to conceive. are two persons in all 
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tions, except the Socialists, and they are split up into 
innumerable divisions. Out of such a grinding up of 
the old, something great must become, but it will not 
come to-morrow or next day. 
Yours ever, 
LL 
Practical Association~A Project 


D 


Messrs. Evitors:—I send you some extracts from 
a letter I have received from a friend at the West, 
who has a firm faith in the success of immediate, well 
directed efforts towards a practical realization of our 
views. I ask you to publish the extracts for the pur- 
pose of bringing his plan before the friends of Social 
Reform in different parts of the country, and to solicit 
from those among them, if any there be, who would 
like to codperate in such an enterprise, an early re- 
sponse, addressed, (if you do not object,) to the Har- 
binger Office, post paid, stating names and the amount 
of capital that could be contributed by each one. No 
one would be committed, of course, to the project, 
unless satisfied with the number and character of the 
subscribers, and the amount subscribed. ‘The object is 
merely to obtain names, and ascertain whether any- 
thing can be done. 
shall be limited in their circulation, if so desired, to the 


The communications received 


writer of this and the editors of the Harbinger, till 
more publicity shall be authorized. 

I need not assure you who know the writer of the 
following letter, (though it is proper to state the fact 
forthe information of others,) that he is in good ear- 
nest in the proposal ; and prepared at once, if sufficient 
coéperation of the right kind is offered, to engage, 
with his family, and with some capital, and a good de- 
gree of intelligence, practical talent, and energy in car- 
rying it into effect S. 

“ Let twenty men, mostly with families and capital, 
good business men, capable of managing affairs, and 
good Associationists, who wish to go personally into 
Association, subscribe to stock, say to the amount of 
$150,000, for the purpose of carrying on a lucrative 
agricultural, manufacturing and commercial business at 
the West. Let them then obtain a location, say in 
Iowa, perhaps on the Demoines river, a beautiful clear 
stream running for hundreds of miles, over a rock 
bottom through one of the most beautiful prairie coun- 
tries in the world, and furnishing, every five miles, im 
mense water power, which can be used, at the same 
time making slack water navigation for steamboats. 
Let them obtain land enough for a full association of, 
say 1500 persons, and commence operations by build- 
ing the wing of a unitary dwelling, and hiring labor- 
ers to bring a sufficient portion of the land into culti- 
vation to supply the wants of the society. At the 
same time build a small flouring mill which would im- 
mediately be protitable, also shops for the manufacture 
of waggons, carriages and farming tools, furniture, 
&c. ; also a small woollen factory, witha carding ma- 
chine and small spinning jenny, and a couple of looms 
to manufacture the wool raised on the domain, a tan- 
nery and shoe shop, &c.; also a printing office, from 
which a family and political newspaper should be is- 
sued, conducted with consummate ability ; also a mer- 
cantile establishment, to be conducted on true princi- 
ples, which would at once doa large and profitable 
business. 
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time, be felt much beyond its own boundaries. The | ‘This is the opinion of honest and enlightened men to- their thinking. Benevolent and innocent SPECIaton, 





great objection to all the attempts yet commenced are 
these, viz.: The foree of the body is dissipated for want 
of centralization. Our people have grown up under 
democratic tendencies, and will generally desire to 
rule, before they have proved themselves competent 
to do so, and thus the best plans of the wisest and 
most efficient members will be perpetually paralyzed 
or thwarted by the opposition of those who know 
nothing about the matter. Men will not dare to trust 
their capital to such management, and the income of 
the effective members of such societies will be dimin- 
ished by association instead of being increased thereby, 
as should undoubtedly be the case. 

“ In the way I have indicated an asssociation of 1500 
persons can be built up in Iowa in five years, and that 
without any possibility of failure or loss to any one, in- 
asmuch as security and profit of capital would be made 
a sine qua non through every step of progress, and no 
step taken until it should be justified by success in this 
respect. ‘Twenty capitalists can certainly unite and 
build up an agricultural and manufacturing village here 
and make themselves rich by doing a legitimate busj 
ness. Of this there canbe no doubt. They can pro- 
duce food for one third its cost in New England, and 
can sell the produce of their mills and work-shops for 
nearly double the price obtained for the same articles 
at the Bast. Millers, for instance, who attend to their 
business in this country, invariably get rich ig a few 
years. The manufacture of farming tools is also equal- 
ly profitable, when carried on extensively by business 
men with sufficient means. In addition to alli this, the 
country I have mentioned is one of the most healthy, 
fertile and beautiful in the whole world. What then 
prevents a movement in this direction at onee! Will 
you not talk with our friends, about it, and advise me? 
I believe the capital and men can be found in Cincin- 
nati, if notat the East. Unless objections are raised 
which I cannot anticipate, I think I shall move in this 
matter. Ifyou will come out I will meet you in Cin- 
cinnati at any time, and see what can be done. I 
shall wait impatiently for a reply. 

“P. §. Should my plan for association be approved, 
and the capital stock taken, I will engage to have the 
buildings erected and a sufficient portion of the domain 
put in cultivation during the next season, so as to com- 
mence operations energetically in the fall of 1849, and 
furnish employment, directly, for 4 or 5 hundred per- 
sons. $150,000 subscribed now would ensure a pro- 
perty within ten years, without any additional sub- 
scription, of at least, $1,000,000, and the most beauti- 


day ; none but egotists or selfish agitators could refuse 
&c.” 

Good! go for the tyranny of laws made by the com- 
petent ; but then these honest and enlightened men 
who wish to deprive all who are incompetent of their 
political rights, will show us of course, a method for 
appreciating political competency. I await the meth- 
od. 

Verily, the problem must appear a difficult one to 
you. We can easily conceive of a test of competency 
in matheraatics, in chemistry, in physics, in natural his- 
tory, in agriculture, in fmechanics, &c., &c. In all 
these branches of human industry and knowledge, 
there is a body of doctrine, and men versed in these 
sciences or these branches of industry can, no doubt, 
appreciate the degree of merit, of knowledge, in short, 
the competency of an individual in each one of these 
branches. But in politics, have you a doctrine? Can 
you tell me on what the appreciation will turn, who will 
examine the candidates for political competency ; who 
will pronounce upon political competency? Shall 
the judges be doctors of the Republic, or of the Le- 
gitimacy, or of the juste-milieu, the third party, the 
fourth party? And if of the Republic, will you take 
them from the Mountain, or from the Gironde, or from 
the American Doctrinaires, or ? Iwill not 
go on to enumerate, since at this time (1835) there are 
as many doctrines and opinions as there are men. 
Come then, ye honest and enlightened men, who wish 
none to have a hand in politi¢s who do not understand 
it, show us how to seat your political competency on 
some solid basis. Amid these waves of moving sand, 
political competency is a thing to make one die of 
laughter! There is a philosophic deputy, one of the 
most enlightened civilizees in the Chamber, past dis- 
pute, who mounted the tribune* last year, and who 
established, declared, and laid down, in clear and pre- 
cise terms, “that neither the government, nor the oppo- 
sition, nor himself, knew what was — for the na- 
tion.” A better thing than that was Never uttered in 








ful and harmonious Society that the world has ever! the Chamber, either before or since ; and no one of the 


seen.” 





FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 
Harmony. 
BOOK II.—CHAPTER II. 
Socta, EquiipRia. 


(Continued.) 
Ill. 


To return to the subject of political election, trom 
which this digression started, let us examine it a lit- 
tle, and see what it amounts to so long as we remain 
in the civilized order. 

Is it not clear, in principle, and evident to every man 
of good faith, that the rient to take part in the forma- 
tion of the laws which govern all the citizens, can not, 
without insulting justice, be withheld from the immense 
majority of citizens, nor even from a single citizen, un- 


Now having done this, let the copartners, | der the pretext that they do not pay a heavy tax 


say twenty in number, carry on a perfectly legitimate | enough, or under any other pretext which can be nam- 


business, with a view first to profit, and secondly, to 
the gradual establishment of a true association, on the 
principles of Fourier. To this end let them hire la- 
borers of the best kind in the several departments at 
low wages, with certain privileges contingent thereto ; 
as for instance a certain stipulated proportion of the 
profits according to the amount of wages,—the gra- 
tuitous education of their children,—free attendance in 
all lectures, &c. &c. &c., all which would be valued 
by the best class of laborers. In the unitary building, 
let public tables be provided to victual all the hands 
employed and their families, as also the corporators 
themselves, at such prices as each class could afford to 
pay. Inthe kitchen, laundry, &c., employment for 
the females would be furnished, under the direction of 
the corporators. Thus the whole concern might be 
conducted so as to leave little if any room for discord 
or failure. Let the management of departments be 
divided among the corporators who should be well or- 
ganized, but let the organization of the labor be effect- 
ed gradually, as the workmen should become accus- 
tomed to it and prove themselves fitted for it. There 
would be no difficulty in hiring laborers to do all the 
work in such an association, under the direction of the 
corporators ; and by a sifting process, perfectly natural, 
and the gradual training which would result, a perfect 
and thorough organization of industry might be effect- 
ed in avery few years. This plan has many and stri- 
king advantages. Ist. It proposes an enterprise which 
would be profitable from its very commencement to 
the stockholders and the safety and profit of the in- 
vestment would not depend at all upon the success of 
the associative enterpriee, but on the contrary, the as- 
sociative enterprise would follow on the heels of this 
success, and that no faster than success should be at- 
tained. 2d. The corporators would be in sufficient 
numbers to form a social circle at onee, and enjoy all 
the refinements of civilization, and ample employment 
in the management of industrial and mercantile opera- 
tions, without having to be unnaturally forced to the 
performance of such labors, as they have never been 
accustomed to, and at which they could earn much 
less than in society as itis. 3d. The variety of em- 
ployments would furnish the facilities of educatian for 
the young on associative principles. 4th. It would be 
beginning at the right end, sliding naturally from civi- 
lization to association, without any violent interference 
with social habits already formed. 5th. The location 
in a new and beautiful State, would give to such an 
association an immense influence. By its trade with | 
the people of the territory, and through the press, it 
would rapidly leaven the whole lump ofsociety. The 
people of lowa are generally, a very free thinking en- | 
terprising people, ready for any real social and politi-| 
cal progress. Hence I believe such an association now | 


started there, would in a very few years, effect an or- 
ganization of the whole State So that the St 
government itself should be administered on associa- 
uve principles, and the whole people organized into | 


tte 
alle 


associations, going ©n as rapidly as circumstances} jtself 


would permit to a state of compounp HaRMoNyY! Such 
a state of things cannot be anticipated at the East for 
many years, even under the most favorable result of 


any isolated experiments. Society is there so perfectly 
petrified, that each association will be hemmed in bya 
social wall, so eolid that its influence cannot for a long 
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ed? What relation is there between this right and a 
rate of taxes? If laws are made without the consent 
of my neighbor, of you, of me, can they oblige my 
neighbor, you orme? Can the decisions of I know 
not who, agreements written by some individuals, by 
a great number if you please, can they,in justice, im- 
pose anything upon those who were not in the contract, 
whose consent was not obtained to it, who were kicked 
aside? Certainly there is no more reason for obeying 
laws so made, for respecting their authority, than there 
is for obeying and respecting any actual power what- 
ever. All the fine theories oflegality, of duty, of obe- 
dience to the sacred laws of the country, which are 
preached up to the people, and which the people be- 
lieve on the preacher’s word, are but so many jingling 
bells, employed conjointly with prisons and gendarmes, 
to make the flock go right or keep in it. In short, 
every man who thinks freely, even though he conform 
his conduct to the laws, despises them, these sacred 
laws, and all the charlatanry of their consecration. 
Plainly, in orderthata law may be obligatory, that 
it may constitute a duty, itis at least necessary that it 
have the consent of the governed. Well. 

So there should be universal suffrage! I hear some 
one nearme say,—Universal suffrage? ah well! the 
law which should emanate from universal suffrage in 
the present state of society, would not be more ‘legiti- 
mate, as you say, than that which comes from an elec- 
toral monopoly—no, not more legitimate in truth ; for 
nineteen-twentieths of the population who should vote 
to-day, would be incapable of acting from the slightest 
knowledge of the case in hand ; they would not even 
comprehend the value of their right ; they would not 
know what they did in voting, Yes, your populations 
are in such a state, that they are not capable of making 
a contract ; they are stricken with political imbecility, 
and what is more, they would give you the finest pos- 
sible collection of political rights for a bag of potatoes, 
or apairof shoes. What obligation, what legitimacy 
can flow, then, from this universal suffrage? And fine 
laws you would have, were you to collect all the igno- 
rant and stupid voices of the masses ; you would con- 


solidate the State in fine style, by accepting the suffra- 


ges of all those who desire,or who can be so easily made 
to desire the overthrow of, I will not say the actual or- 
der, but the actual disorder of things ; who wish to in- 
troduce disorder into disorder, to multiply disorder by 


Bravo, universal suffrage ! 
Others come and say : ‘‘We want neither the mo- 


We consent 
to the imposing of laws upon the masses, without con- 
sulting them ; but we want good laws. Consequently 
we will regulate the election by political competency. 


nopoly of money, nor universal suffrage. 


honorable members gave the lie to the remark, by say- 

ing : Gentlemen, I will proceed to show you what is 

needed for the country. Enlightened and honest men, 

bring forward your measure of political competency. 
> * * = » . 

To sum up all, we see that Civilization, being ina 
state which makes it impossible for it to recognize 
rights, cannot, according to its own logic, establish a 

| single duty. There are many other things to be exam- 
ined ; but it would take too long here to apply the lash 
to all the foolish theories which deserve it ; there is on- 
ly time to indicate the criticism. Let us return to the 
Phalansterian or Associative method of election. 


(To be Continued.) 





The Greek Slave, 
Boston, Aug. 14, 1848. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 


GenTLemMEN :—An idol has appeared in these latter 
days, on whose altar have been shed streams diffenng 
in color (though exceeding in quantity) irom those 
which sprinkled the idols of more ancient times with 
the blood of hecatombs ; and differing also in the 
fact that the shedding isnot accompanied by any pain 
of body or mind. 

The modern sacrifices differ also in being offered— 
by self-elected priests of no particular order, ancient or 
modern, and verily their name is legion ;—but be 
notalarmed; the writer of this does not intend to add 


to their number, but on the contrary, to endeavor for ‘ 


the sake of truth, to strip trom this idol the gauds with 
which sophistry, ignorance and impudence have envir- 
oned it, and though there are hundreds of men in our 
community, whether artists or literary men, more com- 
“petent to this, if they would risk the brayings and snarl- 
ings with which the act might be received—still the task 
is believed not to be very difficult, eveh for the humble 
individual who thus, without much arrangement, puts 
his thoughts together on the subject, and appeals from 
popular clamor to the eyes, and minds, and consciences 
of the clamorers themselves. 

And this leads me to notice in the first place, that I 
do not accuse the artist of producing the over-estimate 
of his work with which the great majority regard it ; 
for however flattering this is to his self-love, his knowl- 
edge and his conscience, must of necessity, depreciave 
the work more than I can, from the fact that his knowl- 
edge of its faults must include, and go beyond mine, 
while his conscience and mine I must suppose, to be 
equally impartial. How far he iscalled upon to utter 
his convictions is not here the question. 

Again I would speak with respect for that class of 
spectators who overrate it, seeing as they do through 
the rosetinted glass of a glowing and beneficent sym- 
pathy with woman in chains—with Art—and with the 
Artist ; all unexceptionable objects of sympathy, if 
while we sympathize with them, we do not at the same 
time extend and circulate a great and monstrous lie ; 
sure to make us the laughing stock of other nations, 
and retard our progress to a just appreciation of the 
beautiful and true. I would here ask those gentlemen 
what has been the result of the exhihition of this work ? 
Ilas it widened and deepened the general sympathy 
for woinan enslaved—and for true Art? or has it result- 
ed in the production of exhibitions of “Model Artists,” 
and in the fame and profit of the workman ? 

Added to this intellectual class of spectators, whose 
imagination preponderates a little and who are essen- 
tially men of heart, is the large class who let others do 





*M. Jouffroy, im the debate upon the law respecting associations. 


but those whom I charge with sophistry, ignorance aaj 
imptdence are the indefatigable intriguers, makers of 
capial, like those abounding in politics, and who os 
led ind marshalled by popularity hunters, Flankey an. 
ists, and advertisingeditors. 

Like your Philadelphia correspondent, I had sep 
the Proserpine, and was much pleased with it ; for al. 
though evidently suggested by the antique Clytie, i 
was sufficiently different to give me a high opinion of 
the értist’s creative powers ; and coming before m, “ 
it dic, without flourish of trumpets, I concluded tha; : 
work from the same hand with such prelude, as jn the 
present case, must herald forth a greater work. But } 
say with perfect confidence, (all I can expect your pas 
tience will permit, on this point,) that the Proserpine 
though only a bust, is a more valuable work ofart ih, 
the Greek Slave. 

Thus premising, I come at once to that which I hay, 
to sty on the statue. I fully coincide with W. } p 
that the title is a misnomer, and that no intellecta, 
woran in the circumstances implied could by ANY pos. 
sibility look as this statue does. But this isa poin, not 
so easily proved, as what follows ; because it relates 
the conception of the work, which is especially 
province of Genius. The thought which is Presented 
is the work of genius ; the language comes of training 

I regret if any be so callous, as to be satisfied With 
this presentation of the thought, of enslaved woman: 
but if it does come up to their full perception of th, 
awfu! desecration, I have no more to say than that | 
thank God I see it in greater horror than they do 

There is an epic of the highest aim, does the jigs. 
tration go near the mark? If it did, I think, indeed 
know, that I could not criticise the language in whic, 
that great thought was presented, however stammerng 
and ungrammatical ; but because it does not, my atte. 
tion is compelled to the latter, about the truth, puriy 
and perfection, of which so much frothy challenge an 
namby pamby maudlinism have appeared. This lang. 
uage is the noble and copious one of Form, and is » 
doubt better understood, now by the artist, than it ws 
when this statue was modelled, six years ago. —_In thy 
construction of a fine statue, a knowledge of anatomy 
is indispensable, and I maintain that the head and neck 
of the Greek Slave are the only parts of the whole figur 
eapable of free motion. That is, supposing a living 
creature of the same form. From a head of this artis: 
treatment, one might expect much, and the face is fine. 
ly expressed (such as it is conceived ;) but the head 
strangely depressed in the region of firmness, which 
takes from its dignity and beauty, and in plain words 
makes it mean. I say strangely, because the drawing 
of the head, as well as its expression, demands greater 
height in thisregion. This can only be seen at som 
distance from the statue. 

The arms and hands are so bad in form as to be a: 
most inconceivable as coming from Powers. Ther 
are both short, but the right arm especially. The ¢!- 
bow of the left is not rightly placed, but is too far o 
the external side. The bend at the wrists is to 
short, appearing tocrush the cluster of bones there 
as if they were paste. (That part of the arm andthe 
instep of the foot requiring much knowledge to ma: 
ter.) The sides of the triceps muscles (back of the 
upper arms) are too depressed, trimmed off so as to sug- 
gest, when added to their shortness, the arms of a gis 
of twelve, on the trunk of a woman. The hands ar 
dead, evidently copies of casts from nature, and not 
from the rounded living flesh. 

The left foot, which bears most of the weight of the 
body, should be moved internally, so as to be more ur 
der that weight ; and indeed the direction of the up- 
per limb demands such a movement on the score d 
drawing, harmony, as much as it does on the essentil 
principle of gravity 

On view of the same limb in profile, I was struck 
with the artist’s too careful avoidance of the projecting 
heel, so much so as totrim off this heel altogether, 104 
make the foot flapper-like at the end of the limb. 

In a profile new of the right limb, which is inclineé, 
it is seen at once that the biceps muscle, directly be 
hind the knee, and which bends the leg, isso distended 
as can only be accounted for by supposing some col 
siderable resistance at the heel, to the efforts of the 
muscle to draw upward. In short, this is not the ‘m™ 
language of form. Every sculptor who has modelled, 
and everyman who has drawn the human figure— 
though with less success than is apparent in the Greek 
Slare—and many others who have done neither, ¥ 
come to this conclusion on mature and careful inspe® 
tion. As I before observed, those who are most sal 
fied with the presentation of the thought, will be leas 
critical of the language ; but even of those there * 
many who have studied nature, and the gatherné# 
from its richest stores of ancient and modern art ; 04! 
put tosuch men the propriety of giving this work ths! 
careful and impartial attention, which must preve™ 
them swelling the popular folly which would place " 
beside, aye above, the noble sculptures which already 
stand on the pedestal of ages. 


You perceive that I do not cite this production © be 
tried by the standard of that particular nature mere'y) 
which I, or any other man may have seen and studied; 
but before nature, selected, harmonized and enobled by 
ancient and modern art, and which lives in the mind# 
of many around us. 
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And here I feel obliged, however, unwillingly, 
allude to another sculptor to illustrate my meaniné 
and preventif possible, the chance of being misunder- 
stood. I know that here the majority of readers ¥” 
prick up their ears, and wink their eyes to get the dust 
} out of them, having blisstul visions of envious, 


cut- 








trading competition, ignoran 
2 ly occasional inroads into the field of Art, 


from within, by the spirit of 
le he rules and reigns with- 


hro 
sas made on 
ygain and again repelled 
he “holy ground,” whi 


put. % 
[ have said the majority of readers, because Jam 


rappy to know that very many now ot oe ath 

rwho are not yet Associationists. ese now a 
he field of Art is second only in extent and variety to 
| ture itself, and that when ali men and women phall 
aia or less Artists, the name even ot Competition 
will be forgotten. 

Crawford's statue of Orpheus, is to me, more a con- 
reption of genius than the Greek Slave. It is . at 
, glance to be more different from any other work than 
he latter, though some profess or did profess to see the 
Fighting Gladiator and the Apollo in it at the same 
ime. (Qu. Is this really a compliment, though other- 
vise intended!) 

The sculptor modestly illustrates a great poet, and 
shooses @ subject less epic than the Greek Slave. In 
he last we have the poem and illustration at the same 
ime. But has Crawford's genius succeeded in present- 
ng the thought (to the eye and mind,) of Orpheus, in 
hat devoted search, entering the realms of Pluto? I 
hink so. Is the language of Form in which it is pre- 
ented, faultless? No. His training at the time of 

3 production was on the whole less than appears in 

e Greek Slave ; but with the exception of the raised 

nd, every part is expressed with better taste, if not 

much knowledge. 

I could better illustrate my meaning by reference to 

e works of another sculptor, who has not yet attempt- 

or failed upon'so heroic a subject as the Greek Slave; 

t who has in several ideal works shown more genius 

d knowledge than can be seen in that work ; but the 

nsorious would directly whisper about that he envi- 

sly concocted this first attempt ata definite and sear- 
hing criticism of the Greek Slave with the writer, and 
break in upon his study and his peace. I have 
oposed to name Crawford as he is not a resident of 

e country, and is rather too far of to communicate 

ith, since the arrival of the statue in Boston, and in- 
cS if there were cause for such communication, it 
— be the first either direct or indirect, between us. 

And now, if you are still patient, I have a word to 

y on the lighting of the statue. I thought this a 
imple matter with which every door-keeper was fa- 
niliar, after a first season’s exhibition, and which half 
in hour’s experiments would prove to any one. Put 
n imperfect thing in conflicting lights, and the only ef- 
ect on the initiated is to make its imperfections less 
raceable, less to be defined. Put a good thing in the 
ame bad light, and by them, it will still be seen to be 
ood ; and although in a single light judiciously placed 
. work in which there were anything good, would be 
ore impressive to all, yet by some its defects would 
e seen at once. 

Whether through negligence or design, the statue is 
ghted here, in the day, by four or five windows near- 
y on a level with its head, and the gas lights, made on 
urpose, are so placed, and extended horizontally, as to 
nitate to admiration the conflicting lights of the day. 

I have touched on but little of what might be said 
n this whole subject, and when in the mood may re- 
urn to it again ; but I have said something, I hope, to 
pake people think for themselves, and that will be a 
ain tosomebody. Idid not mean, by anything I 
ave said, that this statue was immodest or indelicate. 
tis not real enough to me to suggest for a moment, 
he capacity for either vice or virtue, but if it were all 
hat I seek init in vain, or that the Artist aimed to pro- 
luce, I could not entertain the idea for a moment that 
} would be liable to such animputation. P.C. J. 





Our Weekly Gossip. 


Tae Union Macazine.—This popular periodical, as 
jar Philadelphia correspondent has already stated, has 
en purchased by Messrs. Joun Sarrain and Witt1am 
LOANAKER Of that city, who will take possession of it on 
¢ first of January next. Mr. Sartain is well known as 

eof our emineut engravers, and his connection with the 
agazine will insure excellence in its illustrations, while 
¢ experience of Mr. Sloanaker in the publishing depart- 
bent guarantees punctuality in its issues. We suppose 
he “Union” will be transferred to Philadelphia, and 
bake another in the choice group of literary periodicals 
rhich emanate from that city.— Tribune. 


A few days since a lecturer at one of the medical schools 
ttached to the University of Dublin, asked one of his 
tudents if he could plate steel. No, replied the witty 
ollegian, but I could steal plate. Andhe might have 
afely added chickens, too. 


Verpaxcy or Pirrssunca.—A Mr. Baker, who had a 
ery fine benefit in Pittsburgh, was called out at the end 
f the performances, and highly complimented the audi- 
nee and the city, by gratefully acknowledging that he 
hould always look back upon Pittsburgh as one of the 
ery green spots he had passed through. The chap 
loubtless understood his own value. 


_ Rencontre in a StaGe.—A correspondent writes from 
Pringfield, Lilinois, that a steamboat captain and an offi- 
er of the army quarreled in a stage between that place 
od Columbus, a tew days since, drew weapons and would 
ave used them, but for the cries of the ladiesin the stage. 


is thought a duel will grow out of the affair.-- Trenton 
ate Gazette, 


Ree Mowatr.—A private letter, received by the last 
~ on states, that this lady is not engaged in any thea- 
a ae but is residing in a cottage in the neigh- 
mani . Kensington Gardens, London, completing a 
ine oF thee on events that transpired about the 
aid - , € execution of Charles the First. The scene is 
\ ¢ Isle of Wight and in London.—New York 


lirror, 


i ot Marrvin + A Minor.—The Rev. Mr. Robin- 

~ wth cc East Common Methodist Church, Alleghany, 

nly fifteen » sued by a parent for marrying a daughter 

enta Thee of age, without the consent of the pa- 

nflict 1@ suit is commenced under an old law, which 
cts a penalty of £50. 


Europe does not k I 
) know what to do with its money, for 
overcions are flying about in all directions. 


THE HARBINGER 


o<— t that this demon| Hap Enovon or rr.—“Will you have some of the AGENTS WANTED. ~ THE NATIONAL ERA: 


rd?” asked some of a hungry volunteer. “No, 
I thank you,” said the soger, “I have been mustered to 
my heart’s content for the past year.” 


“Why don’t you wheel the barrow of cqals, Ned?” 
quoth a learned vender of black diamonds to his man ; 
“itis not a very hard job—there is an inclined plane to 
relieve you.” “ Ay, master,” replied Ned, who had more 
relish for wit than work, “ the plane may be inclined, but 
hang me if I am.” 


Danoerous.--A western Judge decided, in a case which 
came off a few months since, that the presentation of a 
daguerreotype, from a gentleman to his lady love, was 
equivalent to a promise of marriage. 


Oxe Butt, the celebrated Norwegian violinist, is, an 
English paper says, now working as a journeyman in the 
manufactory of M. Vuillaume, a Parisian musical instru- 
ment maker, in the hope of being enabled to make a 
violin that shall equal the tones of these made by the 
celebrated Stradivarius, of Cremona, and for this pur- 
pose he has brought from Norway wood more than two 
hundred years old. 


A SuHoweror Compimments.—“ How fortunate I amin 
meeting a rain-beau in this storm,” said a young lady who 
was caught in ashower the other day to her “beau of 
promise,’ who happened along with an umbrella. “ And 
1,” said he gallantly, “am as much rejoiced as the poor 
Laplander, when he has caught a rain deer.” These are 
the beau ideal of wet weather compliments. 


The Boston Traveller tells a story of an immense 
Blackberry Forest, on the sides of a mountain lying be 
tween Sandwich, N. H.,and Campton, which is a favorite 
resort of the whole surrounding inhabitants. It is esti- 
mated that there are well nigh a thousand acres covered 
with the bushes of the delicious fruit, and that, in the sea- 
son of the berry, one hundred bushels a day are often 
eyo carried away from this forest for successive 

ays. 


HorriwLe Wasterutness.—It seeins that a full grown | 
Buckeye in rather an oblivious apd balmy state, tumbled 
into a stage coach one bright morning beside a traveller, | 
who was “in pursuit of knowledge,” certainly at that time 
“under difficulties.” After the ribbins had heen picked 
up and the “hosses” received notice to start, the traveller 
remarked to the new comer that “Ohio was a fine coun- 
try.” 

“Ta—hic—ain’t nothin else!” hiccoughed the Buck- 
eye. 

“What is the staple production, sir ?”’ 

“ Co-or-orn!” 

‘ne must raise a large quantity ; what is done with it, 
sir?” 

“ Wher—hic—why, a good de-eal is used up for whe— 
hie—isky, and some they waste in making bread !”—N. 
Y. Spirit of the Times. 





Wuat IT costs THe QueEN For Pasrry anp Sweret- 

MEATS.—First German confectioner, £300 per annum; 
}second ditto, £250 per annum, with apartments and 
| travelling expenses; three female assistants and an er- | 

rand man, £30 per annum each; chief pastry-cook, £25)/ 
a-year, with rooms and tending expenses, with one male| 
and ten female assistants, £79 a-year; a butler and his 

assistant, at £50 and £65each. The total royal expense 

for making sugar-plumbs, cakes and tarts, (independent 

of the cost of materials) being £1200 per annum. 

The Queen has doctors enough in all conscience :—two 
physicians in ordinary, five physicians extraordinary, two 
ditto accoucheurs, one ditto to the household, two ser- 
geant surgeons, one ditto accoucheur, one ditto to the 
household, four ditto extraordinary, two apothecaries to 
the person, three ditto to the household, two ditto “extra- 
ordinary,” two surgeon dentists, one ditto to the house- 
hold, one aurist, one dentist, one surgeon chirepodist, be- 
sides two apothecaries to her majesty in the Isle of Wight!! 
Twenty-three doctors in all, inclusive of tooth doctors, 
ear doctors, eye doctor and foot doctor. Among themall, 
however, they only get £2,700 a-year in salaries. 


' 


Coot Procerpines or [tae Bacpap Lapies.—During 
theshottest months, when the thermometer is often at the 
height of 120 degrees Farenheit, the ladies wear a silken 
garment or chemise, and “babouches,” or slippers, but no 
stockings. At night it is the custom to sleep on the ter- 
race, at the top of the house, in the open air, the ladies, 
the men, the children, and the domestics having each their 
separate terraces. Strange as it may sound to European 
ears, itis by no means an uncommon practice with the la- 
dies in Bagdad, in the months of July and August, to 
place their night-clothes in cold water, which is slung up, 
for this purpose, in skins, in order to keep it as cool as 
possible. Having done this they put them on, wringing 
wet, and again retire to their beds of palm-branches, to 
enjoy refreshing slumbers. Notwithstanding this prac- 
tice, rheuma*ism, so prevalent in England, is rarely heard 
of in that countrv.-Memoirs of a Babylonian Prin- 
cess. 


One reason given by an old husband to a bachelor, as an 
inducement for him to get married, was, “because then, 
my boy, you'll have somebody to pull off your boots for 
you, when you go homea little obscure.” 





ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

HE next Fall and Winter course of Lectures commences in 

this Institution on the first Monday in November, and con- 
tinues four months. which is immediately after succeeded by 
the Spring and Summer Session, which also continues four 
months. A gratuitous preliminary course commences on the 
first Monday in October, and continues one month. 


FACULTY. 


Tickets 

B. L. Hill, M. D. Anatomy and Operative Surgery $10 00 
L. E. Jones, M. D. Materia Medica, Therapeutics 

One TG sn eh a tH Tas i cee ve c'eb bdo 10 00 

J. H. Oliver, M. D. Chemistry and Pharmacy,. . . 10 00 

W. Beach, M. D. Surgery and Clinical Medicine. 10 00 
A.H. Baldrige, M. D. Obstetrics and Diseases of . 


tsetse 


Women and Children. ............4.+. 10 00} 
J.R. Buchanan, M. D. Physiology, Institutes of | 

Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. . ... .. 10 00 | 
T. V. Morrow, M. D. Pathology, Theory and prac- 

ticeof Medicine. . .. 10 00] 


Matriculation Ticket ¢3 ; use of Library $2 ; Graduation Fee 
$10. Demonstrators Ticket, a One hundred dol 
lars paid on or before the first Monday in November next, will be 
received as payment in full forthe entire tuition of one student : | 
oe Matriculation, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees except. | 

The course of instruction embraces a full and thorough pre- 
sentation of the various departments of medical Science taught 
in the Leading Colleges of America ; together with much ad- 
ditional matter not imparted in any other institution, viz : recent | 
and important discoveries in physiology, bearing upon diagnosis 
and practice ; a more thorough and practical system of Mate. | 
ria Medica and Pharmacy—and a reformed system of practice, | 
based upon extensive experience and scientific research, which | 
enables the practitioner better to preserve the vital energies— 
to discard the use of mercurial medicines, and general depletion 
and to treat with success many medical and surgical cases, that 
baffle the usual resources of medicine. Six orseven lectures 
and examinations willbe givendaily. Candidates of gradua- 
tion, in addition to the preliminary time of study, must Rete at 
tended two regular Seilantate courses of medical lectures, (the | 
last of which must be in this Institute.) or one course after four | 
years’ practice. 

The Institute was chartered in 1845.—The’ classesin attend. | 
| ance upon the lectures have numbered as follows: 1845 6, 8]— | 
1846-7, 127-1847.8, 220, It is expected that in two or three 
years its classes will be amo! gthe largest in the United States. | 


Oe 


| 


ee 


The collegiate edifice (corner of Court and Plum streets) will | 
be on urged in 1849, sufficient for the recé ption of 900 or 1000 
| pupils. 


Letters upon business.or solic itir g information, must be ad-| 
dress to the undersigned, (post paid.) Notes of solvent Banks, 
of the States in which the students reside, will be received in 
payment of fees. Board may be obtained in the city at from $2} 
to $3 per week. Fi 











Dean of the Faculty. 


T.V. MORROW, M. D., } 
! 
| Cincinaati, July %, 1813 aul2 | 


NTELLIGENT and respectable young men can obtain im- 

mediate and profitable employment as agents for a new Sci- 
entific periodical, by addressing Dr. J. R. Bucuanan, Cincin- 
nati, O The business will yield forty or fifty dollars a 
month. None need apply unless well recommended. Those 
well acquainted with physiology, phrenology, and the collater- 
al sciences would be preferred. au 19 


PORTRAITS OF FOURIER, . 
A NEW supply of Sartain’s ‘mezzotint portrait of Fourier. 
Also, @ Steel engraving of Fourier, by Andrews, for sale at 
th HARBINGER OFFICE, 
No. 9, Spruce street. 








RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STREET, 
Astor House. 

List of New Importations. 


Lie M. Reformatorische Schriften in chronologische 
Folge, mitden nothigsten Erlauterungen, zum Gedachrt 
niss des 13 februars, 1846. 
Baende in 4to Gebunden $7 60. 
Luther's Werke, Volistandige Auswohl seiner Hauptschril- 
ten. Mit historischen Einleitungen Anmerkungen 
und Registern von Otto v. Gerlach, 16 Baende in 
3vo. Gebunden, ¢6 75. 
- Ungedruckte Predigten, Aus den Handschriften 
herausgegeben von W. Hoeck, broschirt §1 50. 
Faeckel, E.T. Leven und Wirken Martin Luthers. 8 Baende 
mit 22 Stahisdchen, Cartonirt $275 
« Geschichte der Reformation, von Luther’s Tode 
bis auf unsere Zeit, 2 Baende mit vielen Stahl- 
stichen. gebunden, $250. 
Gaben des christlichen Gemeinsinns. Ein Jahrgang neuer 
Predigten. Herausgeg. von Schonheit, $1 00. | 
Protestantismus, der deutsche, seine Vergangenheit und 
seine heutigen Lebensfragen, broschirt, $1 75. | 
Tholuck, A. Stunden christlicher Andacht. 4 Auflage, ge-| 
bunden $2 26 } 
Neander, A. Das Leben Jesu Christi, gebunden $ 375. 
Turgens, K, Luther’s Leben.3 Theile gebunden $5 75. 
Kiepert, Bibel-Atlas nach den neusten Quellen. }0 Blaetter $1. 
Libri, symbolici ecclesiae Lutheranae. Edidit Fr. Francke 
3 Abtheilungen broschirt $1 50. 
Lingard, J. Alterthumer der angelsaechsischen Kirche. 
Ubersetzt von Dr. F. H. in Rom. broschirt ¢1 50. 
Pyrker, J.L, Bilder dus dem Leben Jesu und der Apostel, 
mit 24 ausgewahlten Stahlistichen. 4. in pracht- 
vollem Einbande. $4 00. 
Gallerie, Evuropaeische. Eine Auswahl der Meisterwerke 
der grossten Maler aller Zeiten in Stahlstichen. | 
Mit biograph. geschichtl. und kritischen Bemer- | 
kungen. 3. Auflage. folio. Reich gebunden mit 
Goldschnitt. $30 00. 

Brockhaus’ Conversationsiexicon, vol. 1 to 14,9th edition, (com 
lete if 15 vols.) half bound, gilt, #21 (0 | 
ilder Atlas zum Conversationslexicon ; being a collection of 

FIVE HUNDR: pb original steel engravings, quarto, illustrating all 

the branches of knowledge contained in the above valuable Cy- 

clopedia, published in 120 parts, at the low price of $20. 
Parts I to 92 out and on hand. } 
Humboldt’s Kosmos, vol. 2, $238. Being the long ex. | 

pected continuation of this eminent work. Vol. 1 and 2, $475. | 
Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakspeare, complete original edition, | 
one hundred plates, with letter press, paper covers, only $10. 
Copies richly bound will be on hand as soon as the binding | 
can be finished. apr22. | 


THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 
INSTITUTE , 


Pleasantly loeated at Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey, i 
7 o. miles south of Philadelphia, easy of access by steamboat | 

and stages every day, has been opened for Water Cure | 
guests, under highly favorable auspices. 

The buildings are entirely new, erected purposely for the 
treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present 
Building consists of one Centfe Building, sixty by forty feet, 
with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, built in Cottage style, suf. 
ficient for the accommodation of fifty patients. 

Should the Establishment meet with the approbation of red | 

| 
' 








Von Dr. Karl Zimmermann, 3 
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patients, an additional Building will be erected two hundred 
and eighteen feet front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- 
dred additional patients, with Riding School two hundred feet 
square—a Gymnasium, one hundred teet in diameter—separate 
Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success- 
ful treat t of disease. 

The Water is supplied from unfailing Springs, of the purest 
quality, and best chosen Temperature. The scenery is delight- 

ul—the airpure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, 
and to the Consumptive, hold out great inducements, being sit- 
uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet | 
part of the country—thereby avoiding those prejudicial excite- 
ments, connected with more public locations. The object be 
ing, not to sttmulate or instruct the mind, but fo cure and invig- 
orate the body. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
no pains to make ita home for those seeking health: and it is 
earnestly requestedof such as desire to avail themselves of the | 
benefits of this Institution, that they will so arrange their affairs | 
as to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing 

the Water Cure treatment. 

The Medical Department wiilbe under the entire control of | 
Dr. Saxnrorp Beit, whose ample experience and gentlemanly | 
deportment, are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com- f 
tort and ease will be properly attended to. 

TERMS :—For Boarding, Lodging, Treatment and atten- 
fnee, the weekly charge will be Eight Dollars, until the number 
af patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re- | 
duced to Siz Dollars per week. For those requiring extra 
attention or accommodation, the price will be increased aceord- 
ingly. Thefirst examination and investigation of the symptoms 
of the disease, will be Five Dollars 

Patients will be required to furnishtwo blankets, two sheets 
(linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they 
can purchase them and all necessary bandages att he Institution 
at fair prices. These articles are to be removed from the Insti 
tution when they leave,as in no case. can the Managers con- | 
sent to any patient being treated in bedding, in which any other 
patient has n wanted. 

Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do so, by 
paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but with a 
clear understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board ot | 
Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, | 
to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises, | 
whenever heor they think there is sufticient cause for so doing. | 

Allthe servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- | 
tion for theirservices, and therefore no gratuity or present from | 
the patients will be permitted by the Managers. i 

Letters post paid, directad to Samue, Weep, Esq , (Secretary | 
of the Board of Managers,) No. 58 South Fourth Street, Phila- | 
deiphia, will meet with immediate attention, to whom all appli} 
cations for admission, and all payments must be made. 

The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- 
ceipts for such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. may 13 

WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 

LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 

ECKER, Weltgeschichte, 7th Ausgabe. Mit Fortsetzung 
Woltmann und Menzel. 14 Baende. Gebunden $10 00 
Bunsen, Aegypten’s Stelle in der Weltgeschgchte. Geschicht- 

liche Untersuchung. 1-3 Baende. Hamburg, 1245, $8 75. 

Fortmann, Denkwurdigkeiten aus der Menschen und Voel- 
kergeschichte, 7 Baende. 2d mit Kupfern, vermehrte Ausgabe. 
Leipzig, 1345" Gebunden $7. 

Hermes, Geschichte der letzten 25 Jahre 3 Baende. Braun- 
schweig, 1845. $4 50. 

Heyne, Geschichte Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 feinen Stabls- 
tichen. Braunschweig, 1845. $3. 

Kerner, F., die Seherinn von Prevorst. 4. Auflage. Stuttgard, | 
1946. $2 50. 

Laurent, Geschickte des Kaisers Napoleon. Leipzig, 1547. 
$1 50. 

Menzel, Geschichte der Deutschen bis auf die nevestes Tage. | 
4 Ausgabe in Einem Beende. Stuttgard, 1$43. $4. Eleg. ge | 
bunden $o 

Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche und ihre Staat. 3 | 
Baende. 3Aufg. Berlin, 1844. $9 50. 

Rotteck, allgemeine W eltgeschichte. 9 Baende 





| 





15 Original 


Ausgabe mit Stahlstichen, Braunschweig, 145-47. $5 90. | 
Dieselbe mit der Fortsetzung von Hermes. $10 

Rotteck, allgemeime Weltgeschichte, Mit Zugr egung 
des grosseren Werkes bearbeitet. In 6 Baende. 5 Aufg. Stutt- 
gard, 15%. $1 75, 

W h, die Geschichte der Dentschen. 4 Baende, Stuttgard 
1246 

Dasselbe Werk in Kinem gr. Baende von 12 Licferungs 
Emmishoten, 1842. $4. 

Lé skann auch in 12 Lieferungen 37 s. nach und 
nach bezogen werden, » | 
ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 

SSOCIATION and Christianity ‘ xy the necé y of 
Industrial As#ociation, founded on Christian Brotherhood 
and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. I'rice 15} cts 
For sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
mss No.9 Spruce streets 
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WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
@. BAILEY, EDITOR | JOHN G, WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING KOTOR 


bh. ?. NOBLE, PUBLISHER, 


. leading Paes of this journal is, the discussion of the 
question of Slavery, and the advocacy of the main princi- 
pe of the Liberty Party. Due attention is given to Social and 

olitical Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests 
of a Pure Literature overlooked 

It aims to preserve a faithful record ofimportant events ; of 
inventions or discoveries affecting the progress of Society ; of 
public documents of permanent value ; and, during the sessions 
of Congress, to present such reports of its proceedings, as will 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and 
policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, willoccu.- 
py a large share of its columns 

Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres 
pondence 

Itis printed on a mammoth sheet, ofthe finest quality, in the 
best style, at $2a year, payable in advance 

The generous spirit in which the Era has been welcomed by 
the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it has received 
during this, the first year of its existence, encourage us to hope 
for larger accessions to our subscripti »n list. 

Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwarded without delay 
so that they may be entered before the approaching Congess « 

Address L. P. NOBLE, 

n20 Publisher of theNational Era, Washington, D. 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 


Moen Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained ia 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and Jaid open ; and index 
I3vols.8vo. $17, 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
5 vols, $8 50. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 





The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 62% cents. 


ao New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine—10 cents 
single. 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12%. 

True Christian Religion; or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. lvol.8 vo. Cambric, $2 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destrue 
tion of Babylon. Cambric,44 cents. 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an Account 
of their inhabitants. Combric, 44 cents, 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. * 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62} cents. 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 
is regulated. 62% cents 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8 vo 
Cambric, $1 50. 

A Treatise Concerning Heaven and Hell, being a relation of 
things seen and heard, 12 mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the bia Testament, and of the Psalms. Twenty 
cents, 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 


| 124 cents. 


The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul ond the 
Body. 6} cents 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFC WORKS 
ENGLISH EDITIONS, 
The Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols 


$7 25 

The Economy of the Animal Kingdom, 2 vols. $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol. $3 26 

Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, 
translated by Wilkinson. $1 87 

Posthumous Tracts, No. |, 2 and 3 do,, each No. 44 cents 

Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents. 

Saioelionesns Observations,connected with the Physical Sod- 
ences. $2. 

Also the Collateral Works, Tracts, &c. 

Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 


mar 4 12 School street, Boston. 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 

UBSCRIBE early while the terms are low! Republication 
bW of the London Quarterly Review, the Edingburg Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black 
wood'’s Edinburgh Magazine 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York , immediate. 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear 
type, on fine white peper, and are faithful copies of the origi. 
nals, Blackwood’s Megazine being an exact fac-simile ot the 

2dinburgh edition, 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng.- 
land—Tory, Whig, aud Rodical “Blackwood” end the “Lon. 
don Quarterly” are Tory : the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig ; 
and the *Westminster Review” Radical. The “North British 
Review” is more of areligious character, having been original. 
ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con. 
ducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir. David 
Brewster, Its literary character is of the very highest order. 


Prices of 1848, (if subscribed for early.) 


For any one of the four Reviews 


$3 00 per annum. 


For any two 500 
For any three 7 00 “ 
For all four of the 8 00 
For Blackwood’s Magazine 300 : 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 ‘ 


For Black wood andthe four Reviews, 10 00 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


Civussinc —Four copies of any or all the above works will 
be sent to one addresson payment of the regular subscription 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 

Earry Corirs.~A late arrangement with the British publish- 
ers of Blackwood’s Magazine secures to us eerly sheets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta- 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Theretore we repeat “subscribe carly while the price is low !” 

Remittances and communications should be always addressed 
post pail or franked, to the publishers 

LEONARD SCOTT &CO., 
March 4. 79 Fulton st., New York 


PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 
A Curae Montuty Pearopicar, 
] EVOTED to the interests of Education, by means of Lan. 
guage Reform, to Science, Art, and Miscellany 

The subscriber will issue, stout the jst of July, a periodical 
of the above character. To the friends of the Printing and 
Writing Reform, we have no apology to offer, for we feel assur- 
ed they willhail with pleasure its appearance. Such a journal 
nas been called for since the first introduction of Phonotopy in- 
to this country, and we feel confident a liberal support will be 
given it. 

To those unacquainted with the Reform, we will only say, 
the sooner they become so the sooner will they enjoy the great 
satisfaction of aiding a cause that promises so much for human 
improvement. But,independent of its —- object, it will 
be of much interest and service a8 a family paper. 

We ask all of a progressive mind, all who desire the dissemi- 
nation of sound improvement, and especially we ask the friends 
of Education to lend us their support and influence. 

The Magazine will be published in Cincinnati, on the Ist of 
each month: will contain 4 large octavo, double column pa- 
ges, with a printed cover, at $1 a year, always in advance, or six 
copies for $5. Agents may retain $1 for their services out of 
every 8ix they receive for subscription. Address the publisher, 


post paid, Cincinnati, O 
ELIAS LONGLEY, 
jo Editor and Publisher 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 


The Executive Committee ofthe American Union or 





AssociaTIonists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce 8t., 

up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 

nsaction of business,and to which } ll com 

tu itions © them should be addressed. The General 

Agent of the Union will be found there during e hours; 

nd all members of Affiliated Unions. and per 3 in gene- 

nterested in the Associative movement, are respect 

illy invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
‘ venience, 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturer n Association, may 
be made at the above office. A 

GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists 
9 Spruce St., New York 
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THE HARBINGER. 


Loss of a Whaler by Fire. 

Captain Winslow, late of the whale ship “Crusader,” 
arrived at Baltimore on Sunday from Rio de Janiero,and 
furnishes the Baltimore Sun with the following deeply in- 
teresting narrative of the loss of his ship by fire: 

The ship “Crusader,” Henry Winslow, master, sailed 
from Providence on the 19th of November, 1817, on @ 
whaling cruise. Nothing occurred worthy of remark un- 
til the of May, 1848, between 4 and 5 A. M., it blow- 
ing a moderate gale of wind from northwest at the time, 
the alarming cry of “fire” was heard. All hands were 
instantly on deck, and it was soon discovered the fire was 
in the lower hold, tly near the foremast, where 
four barrels of tar had been stowed; it was also soon dis- 
covered that two of the crew; negroes from the coast of 
Africa, had jumped overboard; I hove arope’s end to one 
of them, but he refused to take it and sunk out of sight. 
Orders were instantly given, and every exertion made to 
extinguish the fire and save the ship, but the fire being in 
the lower hold, and the smoke so dense and the flames so 
rapid that no one could enter the tween decks, our efforts 
proved unavailing. 

Attempts were then made to procure bread and water, 
but the smoke in the steerage was so dense as to prevent 
us; this led us to believe the ship had been fired aft as 
well as forward. Three boats were lowered, with the cus- 
tomary boat kegs of water, a small quantity of bread, 
some raw meat taken from the harness cask, my nautical 
instruments, and a few articles of clothing. 

As every exertion had been made to arrest the progress 
of the fire, without avail, it was thought most prudent to 
leave the ship to her fate, and make the best of our way 
towards i 

Shortly after leaving the ship the second mate’s boat 
picked up one of the Africans who had jumped overboard 
when the alarm of fire was given. Tle afterwards con- 
fessed that his companion had fired the ship, and then 
paging @ knife in his side jumped overboard, and that 

e was his accomplice. He gave as their reason for acting 
as they did, their fears that they would be sold as slaves 
at the first port we entered. I hope it is not necessary for 
me to say their fears were without the shadow of a foun- 
dation. 

Being now daylight, it was found that all the ship’s com- 
pany except the African werein the three boats, in all 
twenty-three souls. We found our supplies to be two boat 
kegs and one tea-kettle, in all about ten gallons of water, 
about fifteen pounds of bread, and some raw meat. Ac- 
cording to the previous day’s reckoning, we were in lat. 
34 deg. 30 min. South, long. 45 00 West; 400 miles from 
the nearest land. No one who has ever been in a similar 
situation can appreciate, the sufferings that sueceeded. 
Confined to one gill of water and a small portion of bread 
a day, in bad weather, and obliged to pull against the wind, 
we soon became exhausted, and had to trust to our sails, 
heading as nearly towards the land as we could. 

Nothing of importance occurred until the morning of 
the 5th (lat. 32, long. 47,) when about 10 A. M., we dis- 
covered a sail; all hands took the oars, and after pulling 
and making signals of distress for five hours, we came up 
with her, and found her tobe a Spanish brig, 100 days 
from Barcelona, bound to Montevideo. He made every 
effort to get away from us; the mate’s boat came up with 
her first, the Captain would not let him come alongside, 
but gave him a rope and towed him some distance astern. 
I then came alongs de, and through an interpreter stated 
my distressed circumstances, and asked permission for me 
and my crew to come on board, he refused most positive- 
rh I then begged him to take us te Montevideo or St. 

atharine’s, or one or two days sail towardsland. He re- 
fused, 

I asked him to let us come on board for one night then, 
that we might get some sleep and rest to enable us to bear 
the fatigue and hardship consequent on a renewal of our 
voyage. This also he refused. He gave us some bread, 
wine and water, and then wages a pencil and piece of pa- 
per down to meto write the name of my ship, that he 
mightreport me. I refused to write it unless permitted to 
come on board, and, against his express wishes, jumping 
in the main chains, I went on board. He asked me if he 
could do anything morefor me. Itold him nothing but 
take us on board. This course he refused, and I left him. 
Thank God, such instances of “man’s inhumanity to 
man” are rare, very rare, amongst seafaring men, and 
Capt. Dominick, of the brig “ Alercidita,” will have the 
satisfaction of knowing he stands “ alone in his glory.” 

We again made sail and proceeded, without accident, 
until the night of the 6th, when it commenced blowing 
very heavy to squalls; hove the boat too until daylight, 
by making aline fast to the oars and paying them out 

e 





———— 





ad. At daylight again made sail, until 11 o’clock when 
it began to blow a heavy gale from N. to N. E., and we 
were compelled to heave to. About 4 P. M., my boat was 
swamped, and we were left to the mercy of thesea. We 
supported ourselves by the capsized boat, until the two 
remaining boats came to our relief, when all, eight in 
number, were saved. By this accident I lost my nautical 
instruments and allmy water. The two remaining boats 
now contained twenty-six persons, and their gunwales were 
not more than six or eight inches out of water. In this 
situation we passed the night; nothing was heard save 
the awfnl roaring of the tempest and occasionally the voi- 
ces of some of the officers and crew offering up @ prayer 
tothe Almighty ruler of wind and wave for their safety. 
He heard our prayers. In the morning the wind modera- 
ted, and the sea was beaten down by a heavy shower of 
rain. From this time we had fine weather, and proceed- 
ed towards the land, where we arrived at 5 P. 10th of 
Mey, on the beach near Conventas, in the province of St. 
Catharine’s, Brazil, nearly exhausted, having no water and 
wx little food left. 

he mate’s boat was capsized in the surf on landing,and 
Barney Reed, a boat stearer, was drowned, he being so 
weak as to be unable to extricate himself from the surf. 
Near where we landed we discovered a house, at which 
we were furnished with water and provisions. 

Two days after, I left for St. Catharine’s, to give notice 
to, and ask assistance from the United States Consul there. 
Shortly after I left, the negro either deserted or was sto- 
len; most probably he met the fate his fears of which were 
the cause of so much suffering. 

I arrived at St. Catharine’s on the 19th; the Consul pro- 
cured a vessel, with which I went back and met the crew 
at a place called “ Laguna,” forty-five miles from where I 
landed, and sixty from St. Catharine’s. I shall never be | 
able to think sufficiently of the Americans in St. Cathar- 
ine’s, pastioslary Captain J. R. Maleomb, R. 8. Catheart, 
B. N. Jefferson, E. P. Mosher, and Mr. Wm. Hammel, for 
their kindness and the assistance they afforded me, bothin 
St. Catharine’s and to enable me to get down to Rio. I 
am also under great obligations to Messrs. Maxwell, 
Wright & Co., of Rio, and Capt. John J. Jackson, of the 
barque W. HL. D. C, Wright, for the services they render- 
ed, and the attention Orr paid me. 

P.S. In Rio I was told by Lieut. Commanding Tilton, 
of the U.S. brig Perry, that the Alercidita had arrived at | 
Montevideo, and that Capt. Dominick reported to him 
having fallen in with us; he said he offered to take us on 
board and carry us with him to Montevideo, but that we 

refused, preferring to remain in the boats. This I pro- 
nounce to be utterly false. 

Co.tece in Liperta.—Some time since, Mr. Pinney, | 


formerly Governor of Liberia, made some statements be- | 
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Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 

Documents concerning Swedenborg. 
Crissold’s Letters. 

Parson’s Essays. 

Mesmerand Swedenborg. 
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to be devoted to the expense of propagation 
direction of the Executive Coamaltene ce ® 


IV. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be bela 


SWEDENBORO’S WRIT _v CONSTITUTION 
DEPOT 139 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. of 
RCANA CELESTIA, or Heavenly contained in or THE 
ys ype were ape ay! AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTs, 
The lained to the nal Sense, : 
whensin' ere rotenied the Arcane whisk abe qoutes Geren: I. Tho name of this Society shall be the 4 
5 = ———. @8 60, full —- * om oF ee 9 1a, 
e Four Leading Doctrines e New Church, being those members Affiliated Unions who are 
Ee Ne OS ee er. tributoreto the funds of the Affiliated Union a? 
the White Horse 5 h, and Life. Neat Cambric, 625 rope. Visitors to the city are inv they belon are the members of the A to Whig 
On the New Jeruselem, and its Heavenly Doctrine—10 cts. | tion. Ajl Books and Works of Art imported to order. Cata- | and ag "may participate in the delibe™ Unig, 
‘True Christian , or the Universal Theology of the and any desired information on re willingly fur- |" nual Convention, but are not ations of 1 
New Church. 1 vol.8 vo. Cambric, ¢2. D ls nn vention, are entitled to Vote 
A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement and the Destruc Thousands of merchants from all parts of the Union come to they shall be delegates to such Convention, » Ubleg 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents,” New York at this season, or order goods from here, and by their © local Union shall be recognized as Affiliates .,, 
On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account | agenc may be to be t at our esta doesnot make au annual yment of at least tye" 
of their inhabitants. Seertnct cents. with hee least inconvenience and expense. lars, to the Treasurer of oe Am Unico, e dy. 
ne Pie tartand Wises, seas. | gelatine Aree a ane 
‘ha Widow of ails caccsng he Brae ave woe Sem etunst came mates aes (hela | JE Tis parpot shall be he etablshment tw 
vine Wisdom. 62} cents: church die A Dresden und Leipzig, 1847. $1 76. y 
The Wisdom of Angels cone the Diving Providence,in| _ Bauer, Dr. Ferd. Christ.—Paulus der Jesu Joint-Stock Property : 
Soveramudt  reaibonal. "Gok oui by whieh the Divine| sein Leben und Witken, seine Briele und seine Lehre. Ein Co-operative Labor ; 
overnment is regulated. cents. teitrag Critise hichte e 
The Delights of Wisdom concerning ConjugialLove. 8vo. Sones teak c _ Ges Urohesten dette, Association of Families ; 
Cambric, $1 50. ; enbach.—Dr. K. R. Lehrbueh der Dogmengeschichte Er. Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
AT concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of} ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes Zweite verbesserte Mutual Guarantees ; 
Things teen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents, Auflage. Leipzig, 1945. $1 31. Honors according to Usefulness 
A Summary Exposition of the Interna) Senseof the Prophet-| " gysek, Dr. W—Dr. Martin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. Integral Education ; 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. | aus den Handschriften der Herzog], Bibliothek 2a Wolfenbut- U ’ 
ia Lhe Brief Exposition of the Dectrinesof the New Church. tel Erster Band: Dr. Martin “Futhers Predigten we der Joh. tes nen or InrEREsts : 
he Nature ofthe Intereourse between the Sou) andthe Body.| §j'gg. 1” 20 ¥ad Math: 1. 33, 37—I. 24, 31, Berlin, 1947. | Which system we believe » ool aa hee With 4 
Se Conte. a ow Humbotat, A.»—Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Welt- 2 ¥ of Man, 
es ee ee beschreibung. Zweiter Band. wy 1847. $2 37}. III. Its Method of operation shall be the apno; 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. Kahnis, Lio. K. A.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster | of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the issu POintmey, 
The Principia, or first principles, of natural things. 2 vols. a ae $1 = a eltaes teaatetead oem enseinniis: PD, ‘and the formation of a Series of Affliene 
7 25. 2. MM. an un VO v . * as * “7 e 
$ The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2 vols 7 25. Ueber trugen und beschlossen. Stuttgart, 1847. $1 58. 7 cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Bociety * 
Principles ot Chemistry, with other Treatises ; | vol $825. | Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei | holding meetings, collecting funds, and in every way i 
Outlines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite,trans- | seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- | fusing the Principles of Association, and Preparing : 
lated by wae. $1 87. 5 aamion oa . Sather aoa um ae i — von Dr. J. | their practical application. 8 ie 
Posth ts, Nol, . . 44 cents. ure . w aende. Berlin, 1847. , : . 
Hierogly phic eg 50 conte. meee Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Blatt, . The funds of oe Union shall consist of a Rent Fup dt 
Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci | Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. #2 18. , ecomposed of the stated weekly contributions from 4 
ences. $2° Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Saahlstich | filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be coy at 
Also the collateral works. mit Goethes Portrait nech May, @1 75. of such contributions as may be made for the pu F S¢ 
— naan 1 7. 12 mo. 1 ee Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- | the principal of which shall be regularly inveted 
Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. en, . : > 7 Aves 
Noble's Plenary Inspiration, 1 _ Umrisse zu Schiliers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. Phe oo mode! we Gelaee, Committee, Dt 
Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfells vor t ‘orn = hei rds vote of the Unie. 
Bush's Reply to Woods. 1 TK. at a reguiar meeting, and the interest in the Mean tine 
Die deutsche Buch und Kunsthandlung. 
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Guardian Angels. 
The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 
JOHN ALLEN. 

139 NASSAU St., New YORK. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. {1 vol 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. 
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PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 
NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 
n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can be sent mail or express, in any 
quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at d trifiing ex 
ense. 
Tirst Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
le alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosy|- 
ables, written in the Phonographic characters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an Suteetactery lesson or lecture; twocentseach Per hun- 
oad of Phonograph ret tenghe sheiieochaainn > 
Com ium of Ph aphy, on a single s , con ga 
condensed view of the - The prinelped use that Phonogra- 
hers make ot this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
Phenegrephy to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents; perquire, - $1 00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
ition of Phonography, intended for the use of schoolsjand 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, : ° 0 50 
Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 
enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, = => 
inen, - - - 
{iG From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have me correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 
Phonographic Chart, No. 1. tor teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, contaming the simple al 
phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 50 
Phonographic Chart, No. 11., for teachers and lecturers. This is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second oe 
ic Reader, for the use of schools, families, and 


Primary Phon 
uneducated its. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for — 
ing, . ° - ° $s 
Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the sm: 


letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, - 0 50 
Tie First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phono ic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P,. 
Andrews and Augustns F. Boyle. Per number - 0123 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 
he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S.P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, j; - . - 6650 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 
of the English Lan by heterotypic letters and combina- 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of thé 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, thet in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. The conse 
auence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DoLLaRs. 


The Anglo Sazon'a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, a * 
num, - 
and for six —— three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, cam 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let- 
ters, by forwarding the price of the worksthey desire, post . 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— 
“Books weighing one ounve will be charged two and @ half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in | 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. Hf, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be post PalD. 
Being engage in an undertaking, the merits of which are not 


generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 


is consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac 


fore a mecting inthe Broadway Tabernacle to the effect | counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 


that 200 slaves had been manumitted, near Natchez, Miss. 
by the will of Capt. Ross; that the estate to which they 


belonged was valued at about 4)),000; and that all the | 
property, real and personal, except the slaves, who were | 


given their liberty, was destined first to defray the expens- 
es of their passage to a settlement in Liberia, and the res- 
idue, estimated at $100,0.0, was to found a College on the 
same coast. The fact has since been communicated to 
him that this ample property has been so wasted by pro- 
tracted litigations that the present cotton crop of the es- 
tate will scarcely pay the debts. Happily, while these 
hopes have proved delusive, a movement is now making 
which promises fair to repair the previous lozs.-Jour. Com. 


casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon our books, 


| but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy sutti- | 


| cient to balance it. 


ANDREWS & BOYLE, 


| less amount than Five DoLiars, 
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WORKS. 


eee for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden | 
borgian writings, (@|vertised in the Harbinger, will be 
promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 

No. 9 Spruce street. 
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AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 

Established July, 1859, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editorand 
Proprietor. 

Published Monthly ,at 142 Fulton street, New York— 


at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER- 
CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its design 
every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
Political Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 
History and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
the ablest pens on the leadingtopics of the day, relatingto Com. 
mercial Affairs; Descriptive, Statistical, nnd Historical Ac- 
counts of the various commodities which form the subject of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges; Tariffs ; Customs and 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Commercial Statistics of 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
which we have intercourse, including their Physical Charac- 
ter, Population, Productions, Exports, Imports, Seaports, Mon- 
eys, Weights, Measures, Finence and Benking Associations ; 
snterprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, 
Incorporated Compenies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
Post Offices, &c.; ae of Commerce. Finance and Bank- 
ing, with Practical and Historical Details and Illustrations ; 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and Europe, including Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, Buls of Exchange, Sale, 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Nevigation, &c., and 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the coun- 
try and the world, and illustrate the varioustopics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may venture to 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 
large an amount of information on all these subjects as the four- 
teen volumes now completed. 
Our means of enhancing the value of “Tue Mrrcnaxts’ 
Macazine anp Commerciat Revigw,” areconstantly increas 
ing, and, with new sources of information, an extending corres- 
pondence abroad,and other facilities which ten years’ devotion 
tion to asingle object have enabled us to make available,we shall 
be able to render the work a perfect rade mecum for the Merchant 
and Manufacturer, as well as to the Statesman and Political 
Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on the mul- 
tifarious operations of business life. 


CORRESPONDEXCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hen Somuel R. Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South- 
ern District of New York. 

1 have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish- 
ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable publications of 
the day. Asa Register of Fact connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment,not equalled by any work 
of 1ts size and cost, in fullness end accuracy ; and its collection 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful to professiona! men—often furnishing Amer- 
ican and English cases of great value, which are not to be found 
in any other publication. I most cheerfully recommend the 
work as useful in a high degree, to all professions studying the 
current history of the times. SAM’L R. BETTS. 


From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 
States from Georgia. 


I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the*** Merchants’ M rine,” and in 
the habit of referring to it, Ican therefore unhesitatingly say, 
that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as I do cordial- 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increas- 
ed benefit to yourself, as I feel assuredit will be with advantage 
to the public. 

tG-Complete sets of the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 
seventeen semi-annuel volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
pages each, bringing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton street, New York, at the sub- 
scription price. 

Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giv- 
ing this advertisement one or two insertions yeerly, and remit- 
ting Two Dollars per annum to the Proprietor, will be entitled 
to the Magazine. n2 





W, H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAUST 


ECE[VES as soon as published, allthe cheap publications of 
the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices. 
Among others too numerous to mention are the a ‘ 
Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. - 1 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. 1 
The Devil's Pool, by Geo. Sand, - 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, — 
‘The Organizationof Labor, by Math. Briancourt, — 
The Splendors of Versailles, and the Courtof Louis 14th, 25 
The Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most emenny | 
book, - " 
The Buckskins, orthe Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 
of Ethan Allen, , 2 


SeRss 


The Apocryphal Testament, - 2% 
The French Cook, giving the English names forthe French 
Dishes, . - ° » 


The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, 
Agents and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 
W. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St. da 





TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


UST Published and for tale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True oo of the New Church, as indicated in 


| the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 


No discount will be made, under any circumstances, On @| Charlies Fourier. 


“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 


| eecceneeenciineliliesinamndstie valli ancien oa | borg and Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen- 


FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN | ¢rstlcn. 


The whole book is bathed in eloquence, an eloquence 


which flowing spontaneously from theheart of the writer, goes 


| gians and Associationists,by exhibiting to theone the scientific 
Fasis of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their 
| science."— Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 


: | 
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at such time and place as may be designated by the Ey 
utive Committee. The said Convention shall be coy : 
edof officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding i; 
from each Union, and three other delegates elected ¢ 
large from each Union, provided, that in case any deh 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegatig, 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose 
substitue. 7 

Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall bea President, Vig 
arenas, Feedon | tg Soya Secretary, Dime; 
orresponding Secretar ccording Secretary : 
er, and Seven Ditecters”” . lami 
The Presidents of the various Unions shall be ex offic 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. if 


The Executive Committee shall be composed of the ( 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom sy 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held dursy 
the first week of each month, by order of the Preside: 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the genenl 
management of the Union; and shall have power to 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


Scoen 


VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Am 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the menia 
present. 


OFFICERS. 


HOR ACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Cor. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ | 
0. MACDANIEL, “ 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. $ ‘Directors. 


JAMES SELLERS, Jr., 


W. H. CHANNING, Boston. 


| J. S. DWIGHT, “ 





= Springfield, “ 


| irresistibly to the heart of the reader, ees SS under- | Utica, 
| derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affect 

do an immense service if we misteke not, to both the classes of | Pittshurgh, Pa. > - 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor | Wheeling, Va. - y 3 


ms. It will King’s Ferry, “ ’ ” r 


Affiliated Unions, 
BOSTON, 


WituaM A. Cuannine, President. 

J. Borrerrietp, Vice President. 

Anna Q. T. Parsons, Cor. Secretary. 
WittiaM F. Crannine, Recording Secretary. 
8. R. Cuarin, Treasurer. 


J. T. Fisner, —— of the Group of Practical Afw' 
Mary Buiiarp pe he Group of Social Culturt 
J.S. Dwiext, Chief of the Group of Indoctrination 


J Watcotr, 
Cavin Brown, 
CaroLinE Hitpretu 


\Organized, November, 1846. Members 5€. 37 Mat 
21 Females. 


Directors. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 

Joun Santa, Vice President. ; 

James Setters, Jr., Cor. Seoretary and Librarst 

A. W. Harrison, Recording Secretary and Treast” 

zene Chief of the Group of Prac 

airs. 

Euizabetu Biackwe11, Chief of the Group of Sw” 
Culture. E 

Wiruram Exper, Chief of the Group of Indocta” 
tion. * 

> saagastaed, April 7, 1847. Members 43. 31 Males, » 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Josern J. Cooxe, President. 

P. W.Ferris, Vice President. 
| Jonny L, Crarwe, Secretary. 
StepuHen Wesster, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30. 
| Treasurer’. 
|Lowell, Mas. - - - Ww. T.G, Pisact 


Cuas. H. CorFis 


New Bedford, Mass. 
- G. W. Swazey- 





Newburyport, “ - - . Rev. E. A. Bato 
j Amesbury, ; = *. ° > Rev. Ss. C. Hew om 
Mattapoisett, “ oo ee - J.D. Srurteva* 

Nantucket, “ Batista 


Bangor,Mzine,_ - - - 


| Pittsford, Vermont, - » - Dr.J.S. Ewi G. 
Clarendon, “ - - - C, Woopxovse- 
Brandon, a ° -  G.W. WALKER: 
Middlebury, “ - . ‘ 

New York, N. Y. - ‘4 - J.T. Waite. om 
Albany, “ - «- « Tappan Towss 


Westmoreland, N. Y. “ : 


NicHot* 
Va McDians 
Cincinnatti, Ohio, « te J. B. Russel. 
Ceresco, Fond du Lae Co., Wisconsin, W. CHas®- 
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